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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Shrewsbury 24 

As most readers will know, the 24 
Shrewsbury building workers falsely 
convicted in 1973-74 had _ their 
convictions quashed on March 23 
this year after 47 years. 

A big story - so big that even The 
Guardian carried over a page on it, 
which quoted Keir Starmer saluting 
this “huge victory” and TUC leader 
Frances O’Grady boasting _ that 
the fact they “never gave up” was 
“proved right” in the end. It’s a pity 
that the cleared men didn’t get that 
support at the time of the trial, when 
it mattered, as Des Warren - one of 
the six accused who was jailed - 
made clear in his 1982 book The key 
to my cell. He was let down by his 
own union, the TUC and the Labour 
Party leadership, though there was 
plenty of support in the working 
class. 

The charges on which they were 
convicted would be largely irrelevant 
now, since, among other things, mass 
and flying pickets are now illegal 
with precious little pushback from 
union bureaucrats and one must 
assume, given the Blair government 
record, the overwhelming support of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

It was a big story too in the 
Morning Star, which had a front- 
page feature along with an editorial 
headlined “Justice at last for the 
Shrewsbury pickets - what can 
today’s left learn?” I’ve read it at 
least three times now and all I could 
find, apart from the nastiness of 
the government, the police and the 
mainstream media, was a rallying 
call: “We must unite to defeat another 
Tory government, 50 years on, that 
is bent on criminalising resistance.” 
Something for the left to “Read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest’. 

Des joined the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, which is how I 
came to meet him. I didn’t know him 
well, but well enough to say hello 
and chat for a while. He was a very 
nice bloke, though clearly in poor 
health following his mistreatment in 
prison - including the ‘liquid cosh’, 
as the drugs he was given were 
called. Even if he had been fit for 
work, he had also been blacklisted. 
Sadly, he died in 2004. 

It was the main story too in The 
News Line, the paper still maintained 
by the Healyite remnant of the 
WRP. Headline? “Shrewsbury 24 
victory! Convictions overturned.” 
Any jubilation over this news is 
unfortunately somewhat undermined 
by the accompanying picture: 
“Free the Shrewsbury Two,” say 
the banners. Fair enough, but 
prominently featured in the picture is 
Gerry Healy himself. 

And what has the WRP learned? 
In an editorial on Friday March 26 
we have this stirring message: 
“The lesson from the Shrewsbury 
conspiracy and all the cover-ups 
is that the capitalist state cannot 
be reformed in the interests of the 
working class. It must be smashed 
and replaced with a workers’ state 
and socialism. The urgent need today 
is to build the revolutionary party of 
the working class - the WRP - to 
lead this struggle for socialism to 
victory.” Not a lot then. 

However, despite the empty 
words of union and Labour leaders, 
despite the empty lessons of some 
of the left, this was still good news. 
After a long and gruelling struggle, 
the surviving pickets with their 
families, along with the families of 
those who didn’t live to see the day, 
have at last received some smidgen 


of justice - and it’s taken a bloody 
long time. 

Jim Nelson 

email 


Day of Action 


A coalition of Labour _ left 
organisations on March 31 held a 
‘National Day of Action to defend 
academic freedom and free speech’ 
in Bristol. 

Bristol University is currently 
investigating professor David Miller, 
teacher of political sociology, for 
alleged anti-Semitism. “Nothing 
could be further from the truth,” 
says Tina Werkmann from the 
Labour Campaign for Free Speech. 
“Professor Miller is a_ highly 
regarded academic who has spoken 
out against Zionism. That is why he 
has come under fire. Professor David 
Miller’s job at Bristol University is 
at stake, because he dared to speak 
out on Zionism. This is an important 
test case - should he be sacked, this 
will result 1n even more attacks on 
academic freedom.” 

Organisations in support of the 
March 31 action included Jewish 
Voice for Labour, Labour Campaign 
for Free Speech, Labour Left 
Alliance, Labour in Exile Network, 
Support David Miller Campaign, 
Labour Representation Committee, 
Labour International Left Alliance, 
Bristol and West Labour Left 
Alliance and a number of local left 
groups. They assembled outside the 
Wills Memorial Building of Bristol’s 
University to express “solidarity and 
support for professor Miller’. 

Jewish Voice for Labour sent 
a message of support, which 
reads as follows: “The University 
of Bristol has come under huge 
pressure to sack one of its senior 
academics, professor David Miller. 
The attack has concentrated on his 
public statements, which reiterate 
forcefully his analysis of the role and 
influence of Israel and of Zionism, 
its supporting political ideology. 
The demand for David Miller’s 
sacking has been substantially based 
on the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance working 
definition of anti-Semitism - a widely 
criticised document that should have 
no role in university governance. 
Undoubtedly there are people who 
have been offended by what he has 
said. But in our view there is no 
supporting evidence to suggest that 
Miller’s views are motivated by anti- 
Semitism. And, of course, there is 
no right not to be offended. Indeed, 
the freedom of expression of staff, 
of students and of visiting speakers 
is expressly protected by law. For 
the university to “cancel” his job 
would be a truly extreme case of no- 
platforming. Jewish Voice for Labour 
calls on the University of Bristol to 
resist calls to sack David Miller.” 

Dr Kevin Bean, fellow of the 
Institute of Irish Studies at the 
University of Liverpool and a 
member of the steering committee 
of the Labour Campaign for Free 
Speech, says: “Therightto free speech 
and the right to protest are coming 
under increasingly brutal attack. The 
government is already threatening 
to defund universities who do not 
adopt the JIHRA_ misdefinition 
of anti-Semitism, which even its 
author, Kenneth Stern, has described 
as having been abused to ‘chill free 
speech’. Together with the proposed 
policing bill, which would make it 
illegal to cause ‘serious annoyance’, 
we are witnessing a very serious, 
coordinated attack against our basic 
human and democratic rights.” 

David Miller is also supported by 
rapper Low Key, comedian Alexei 
Sayle, former Labour MP Chris 
Williamson and Middle Eastern 
expert professor Moshe Machover. 


Hundreds of academics and Jewish 
supporters have signed two open 
letters in support of Miller, which 
are available on the website here: 
supportmiller.org. 

Film director Ken Loach has said: 
“Universities depend on the freedom 
within the law to challenge all 
ideologies and political movements. 
Professor Miller is renowned and 
respected for his rigorous analysis 
and considered judgements. His 
voice is important. All are free to 
challenge his opinions, but none 
should advocate their suppression. 
Everyone who cherishes free speech 
should stand with David Miller.” 

Pink Floyd’s Roger Waters says: 
“The Israeli lobby and its supporters 
in certain factions of Keir Starmer’s 
‘Blairite’ apology for a Labour 
Party use false accusations of anti- 
Semitism as its only defence of 
Israel’s illegal, racist, apartheid 
policies. That would be laughable, 
were it not so insidious and effective. 
David Miller, like many other good 
men and women, who Keir Starmer 
has purged from the Labour Party, 
are the life blood of a real labour 
movement that believes in human 
rights, a party that must be free from 
censorship and foreign influence. 
Support David Miller and the rest 
of the good and true - the Labour 
movement depends on it.” 

Labour Campaign for Free Speech 
email 


Broad spectrum 


I was disgusted to learn of an article 
you published, entitled ‘Defend 
David Miller’, in which it 1s stated: 
“Professor Miller’s] alignment with 
pro-Shia groups ... points only to a 
sectional and religiously sectarian 
form of politics and runs counter to 
the radical, secular traditions of the 
workers’ movement” (March 18). 

What exactly do you mean by 
“pro-Shia”? And why does working 
with an organisation largely (but not 
solely) composed of Shia Muslims 
automatically point towards “a 
sectional and religiously sectarian 
form of politics”? As a Shia Muslim, 
I would be very interested to know 
what precisely you meant by this. 

This comment also indicates a 
larger ignorance about professor 
Miller’s longstanding work with 
other Muslim organisations, such 
as Cage and Mend (predominantly 
Sunni groups) and the Muslim 
Council of Britain, which represents 
a broad spectrum of belief amongst 
Muslims in Britain. 

I shall be raising this matter 
publicly on every platform I have 
available, should this fail to be 
promptly explained and corrected. 
Ammar Kazmi 
Nottingham 


Clusterfuck 


Brought into sharp focus by Anne 
McShane and Victor Grossman 
was how useful are the words 
Schadenfreude and Kuddelmuddel, 
with no ready equivalent available 
in English lingo (Letters, March 25). 
Thanks to a childhood spent 
amongst refugees from Nazism 
(my father being one), for me 
the similarly expressive German 
word ersatz pops to mind. It’s best 
translated as ‘imitation’, especially in 
the sense of cheap, phony, fabricated 
- alousy replacement for the genuine 
article. Surely it’s a word that’s ideal 
when applied to the politics of 21st- 
century late-stage capitalism - most 
pointedly that of our Tories and 
their current leader, Boris Johnson 
(all of which having been analysed 
so very helpfully by comrade Eddie 
Ford - ‘Pax Americana Britannica’, 
March 25). 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Friday April 30 - Monday May 3 


Online Communist University 


2021 spring 


Coups, putsches 
and revolutions 


Friday 7pm 

Mussolini’s March on Rome - 
glorious myth and sordid reality 
Speaker: David Broder 











Saturday 10am 

Hitler’s beer hall putsch - a dress 
rehearsal for 1933? 

Speaker to be confirmed 


Saturday 2pm 

Louis Bonaparte’s 1851 self-coup: 
the army, universal suffrage and 
referenda 

Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Saturday 6pm 

How the August 1917 Kornilov 
coup was defeated 

Speaker: Kevin Bean 


Sunday 10am 

The August 1953 coup against 
Muhammud Mosaddegh: the 
CIA’s first Middle East coup 
Speaker: Yassamine Mather 


Sunday 2pm 

Turkey 1981: the nature and 
significance of the generals’ coup 
Speaker: Esen Uslu 


Sunday 7pm 

The Arab Spring and Egypt’s 
army coup against radical Islam 
Speaker: to be confirmed 


Monday 10am 

Left responses to the events of 
January 6 

Speaker: Alexander Gallus 


Monday 2pm 

The nature and global significance 
of January 6 

Speaker: Daniel Lazare 





Monday 7pm 

Why prime minister Jeremy 
Corbyn would have faced a 
coup and how we can defeat 
counterrevolution 

Speaker: Jack Conrad 





Further information will be available from communistuniversity.uk 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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Blasphemy laws old and new 


Freedom of speech includes the right to criticise, explain and even mock, insists Eddie Ford 


rotests are still continuing 
P outside the Batley grammar 

school in West Yorkshire, 
three-quarters of whose pupils are 
from a minority ethnic background. 
As readers know, things went wild 
after a teacher showed one of the 
Charlie Hebdo cartoons to his pupils, 
whilst doing a religious education 
lesson on blasphemy. 

Outraged, the local mosque 
mobilised its supporters, forcing the 
school to adopt remote learning. 
Mohammed Hussain of the Batley- 
based ‘Purpose of Life’ group - a 
registered charity - declared that 
the teacher “has insulted two billion 
Muslims on the planet” and “we 
cannot stand for that’, sharing the 
teacher’s name on social media with 
a letter condemning him. Taking it 
upon himself to speak for the entire 
‘Muslim community’, as so often 
happens, he went on to state: “We do 
feel that, if this had been something 
that offended the LGBT community 
or something that was anti-Semitic, 
he would’ve been sacked on the 
spot.” For Hussain, the teacher’s 
resignation “should be forthcoming 
immediately.” 

Similar sentiments can be heard 
from the protestors. One of them was 
quoted in various media outlets as 
saying the western world “‘is at a loss 
in understanding the reaction” from 
the Muslim community, as they are 
“required to stand up when prophet 
Mohammed is insulted, and when all 
the prophets are insulted, including 
all the prophets of the Old Testament, 
including Jesus” the British 
“Muslim community” everywhere 
needs to review the materials being 
taught in their children’s schools. 
Showing images of Mohammed, we 
are told, should be as unacceptable as 
using the word ‘nigger’. Just beyond 
the pale. 

Monstrously, the teacher has been 
suspended pending an “independent 
investigation” and the school’s 
head teacher, Gary Kibble, issued a 
grovelling statement that the school 
“unequivocally apologises for using 
a totally inappropriate image in a 
recent religious studies lesson”. 
Furthermore, he continued, “we have 
immediately withdrawn teaching 
on this part of the course” and “are 
reviewing how we go forward with 
the support of all the communities 
represented in our school”. 

However, exposing the myth of 
a unified “Muslim community” - 
whether coming from conservative 
religious opinion or the 
straightforwardly Islamophobic right 
wing - students at the school launched 
a petition to reinstate the teacher, 
which has been signed by many of the 
parents and has now gathered more 
than 60,000 signatures. The petition 
says the teacher “does not deserve 
such large repercussions” and 
should be reinstated straightaway, 
he is “not racist and did not support 
the Islamophobic cartoons in any 
manner” - he was merely “trying to 
educate students about racism and 
blasphemy”. 

The Tories are using the furore as 
their opportunity to make a big fuss 
about the wonders of free speech 
- which is pure hypocrisy coming 
from them, of course. Amongst many 
things, they are actively considering 
the introduction of authoritarian 
legislation to ensure that social 
media platforms are not used to 
“spread hate’. That is, to criminalise 
postings that express unpopular or 
minority viewpoints - such as the 
sort of ideas that regularly appear 
in this publication, for instance. Not 





Mary Whitehouse: promoted last successful prosecution 


to mention the draconian Crime Bill 
that will severely limit the right to 
protest by imposing “maximum 
noise limits’, and so on. 

Anyway, Robert Jenrick, the 
communities secretary, called for the 
“deeply unsettling” scenes outside the 
school to “come to an end” - teachers 
should be able to “appropriately 
show images of the prophet’. As 
for that famous defender of free 
speech and democracy, Baroness 
Warsi, a former Conservative 
Party chairperson - who grew up 
in a family of Pakistani Muslim 
immigrants living in West Yorkshire 
- she claimed that the debate has 
been hijacked by “extremists on both 
sides” to fuel a “culture war” at the 
expense of “kids and their learning”. 
Does that mean the National Secular 
Society are “extremists” for calling 
the protests an “attempt to impose 
an Islamic blasphemy taboo on a 
school’? After all, apart from being 
an accurate description, that could 
be construed as an attempt to start 
a “culture war” against those who 
want to deny free speech and open 
debate. 


Hate crime 


The very first thing to say is that 
this is an extremely serious matter. 
In October last year Samuel Paty, 
a school teacher in Paris, was 
horrifically beheaded after he too 
showed Charlie Hebdo cartoons 
during a class about free expression. 
In that sense, very similar to Batley. 
It is widely reported that the teacher 
there, who loved his “fantastic job’, 
is now in fear for his life - as are his 
family. He was whisked away from 
his home on “police advice’’ after 
receiving constant death threats. He 
is unlikely to return to Batley, let 
alone his job. 

Secondly, we should support 
the immediate reinstatement of the 
suspended teacher - the lesson was 


precisely designed, presumably, 
to elicit critical thinking and 
philosophical inquiry. In which 


case, why not show the cartoon? 
Teachers should be free to show 
cartoons, pictures or quote texts that 
are relevant to the subject. After 
all, how can you conduct a lesson 
on blasphemy otherwise? Thirdly, 


Kibble was totally wrong to make 
his wretched apology - it will only 
encourage a climate of censorship. 

Many of those protesting outside 
Batley grammar = school, and 
beyond, want the UK to resurrect 
its blasphemy laws. The common- 
law offences of “blasphemy” and 
“blasphemous libel” were formally 
abolished in England and Wales 
in 2008 after an amendment was 
passed to the Criminal Justice and 
Immigration Act 2008.! And in 
Scotland the blasphemy law was 
only formally abolished this month 
after the new Hate Crime Bill passed 
its final parliamentary vote. There 
is now a new offence of “stirring 
up hatred” on religious grounds, 
meaning that Scots could be subject 
to prosecution if their behaviour is 
deemed “threatening or abusive’’.’ 
As a consequence, the threshold 
for prosecution for “stirring up 
hatred” on religious grounds remains 
lower than in England and Wales - 
inevitably having a chilling effect on 
freedom of expression north of the 
border. This only leaves Northern 
Ireland, where blasphemy continues 
to be an offence under the common 
law, despite an attempt in the House 
of Lords to abolish it in 2009. 

Given the Batley protests, it 
is worthwhile remembering _ that 
the last successful prosecution for 
blasphemy was brought by the 
ghastly Mary Whitehouse in 1977 for 
James Kirkup’s poem, ‘The love that 
dares to speak its name’ - which was 
published in the June 3 1976 issue 
of Gay News.’ This not particularly 
good poem (at least according to 
the author) was written from the 
viewpoint of a Roman centurion 
taking down the “well hung” body 
of Jesus from the cross, which was 
still “anointed with death’s final 
ejaculation” - fairly graphically 
describing how Jesus had sex with 
numerous disciples, guards, Pontius 
Pilate, etc. The indictment stated 
that the poem was “a blasphemous 
libel concerning the Christian 
religion: namely an obscene poem 
and illustration vilifying Christ in his 
life and in his crucifixion”. The jury 
found both defendants guilty, with 
Gay News Ltd being fined £1,000 
and its editor Denis Lemon fined 


£500 and sentenced to nine months 
suspended imprisonment. It had 
been “touch and go”, said the judge, 
whether he would actually send 
Lemon to jail. The last attempted 
prosecution under the blasphemy 
laws was in 2007, when the 
evangelical group, Christian Voice, 
sought a private prosecution against 
the BBC over its broadcasting of 
the show, Jerry Springer: the opera 
- which includes a scene depicting 
Jesus, dressed as a baby, professing 
to be “a bit gay”. 

For communists, it would be 
an outrage to have any further 
prosecutions and trials - whether 
motivated by Christian, Muslim or 
Jewish fundamentalists who want 
to protect their god and his prophets 
from historical analysis, disrespect 
or humour. When an appeal was 
mounted against the Gay News/ 
Lemon conviction, Lord Scarman 
opposed it on the significant basis 
that blasphemy laws should cover all 
religions and sought strict liability 
for those who “cause grave offence 
to the religious feelings of some of 
their fellow citizens or are such as to 
tend to deprave and corrupt persons 
who are likely to read them”. 

In other words, Scarman wanted 
to extend the principle, or precedent, 
set up by R v Gathercole (1838), 
saying the established religion 
is in “a different situation from 
the others because it is the form 
established by law, and is therefore 
a part of the constitution of the 
country” - therefore “any general 
attack on Christianity is the subject 
of a criminal prosecution” as it is an 
attack on the constitution. A good 
reason why the Church of England 
Should be disestablished and, in 
addition, laws which give special 
protection to religion should be 
abolished. 

When the Blair government 
brought in the Religious Hatred Act 
2006 it was shamefully supported by 
many on the left. It was comedians 
who took the firmest stand. They 
protested against the real danger 
of being prosecuted for making 
‘offensive’ jokes about religion. 
Interestingly, the holy books 
themselves had to be excluded 
from the legislation: otherwise a 
preacher might find themselves in 
the same situation - if you want 
to justify homophobia, misogyny, 
anti-Semitism or genocide for 
that matter, you will find plenty 
of material in the Old Testament’s 
Joshua, Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
the New Testament’s Matthew and 
John or the Koran. That would, 
however, be clearly unacceptable to 
the establishment, which wants to 
install in us respect for the authority 
of religion. 

Shamefully, the Socialist Workers 
Party supported the 2006 legislation, 
because they saw it only in terms 
of religious intolerance and racism 
- ie, something that Muslims are 
vulnerable to, never mind the broader 
democratic issues. Now history 1s 
dismally repeating itself. Are our 
SWP comrades militantly backing 
the Batley teacher as a worker 
in struggle against his _ bosses? 
You must be joking. Appallingly, 
though quite predictably, we read in 
Socialist Worker online that “bigots 
and Islamophobes” want to defend 
the right of the Batley teacher to 
show pupils an “offensive image 
of the Prophet Muhammad” - but 
“parents are right to be angry” about 
the “racist cartoon” (my emphasis, 
March 29%). 

According to the SWP, there is “a 


big difference between ridiculing a 
religion such as the establishment- 
backed Church of England and 
mocking the beliefs of the poor and 
oppressed” - apparently Islam 1s 
above analytical criticism, sceptical 
questioning, let alone biting humour, 
and can never be the belief of the 
rich and powerful. Ignorance in 
the extreme. Religions are almost 
always cross-class phenomena. The 
Church of England unites Elizabeth 
Windsor and Justin Welby with the 
worthy poor who huddle in church 
every Sunday. Roman Catholicism is 
the religion of Francis I, a bloatedly 
rich bureaucracy, and huge numbers 
throughout the Americas, Europe 
and Africa. The same with Islam. 
Sunni Islam unites the Custodian 
of the Two Holy Mosques, the 
fabulously rich king of Saudi 
Arabia, with millions throughout 
the world. The same goes for Shia 
Islam, the Mormons and Judaism. 
Vicars, priests, imams and rabbis 
form a privileged middle class with a 
material interest in maintaining their 
hold over their congregations and 
fuelling hostility to secularism and 
anything that smacks of criticism. 

Pathetically, the Socialist Worker 
article quotes a statement from its 
front organisation, Stand Up To 
Racism: “In educating students we 
must be clear - insulting the Prophet 
Mohammed is not freedom of 
speech: it is racist abuse” (original 
spelling) That is pure garbage. Does 
the SWP want to revive and extend 
blasphemy laws? Does it want those 
who show a picture of Muhammad 
to be imprisoned or stoned to death? 

You would almost think that the 
SWP was still in George Galloway’s 
unpopular front, Respect - desperate 
to reach out to its right in the direction 
of the British branch of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and various religious 
and business leaders in the “Muslim 
community”. Once again, the SWP 
is totally blind to the question of 
democracy - all that matters is trying 
to gain some fleeting sympathy 
and bolstering its liberal anti-racist 
credentials. The ultimate vacuity of 
‘street politics’. 

Unlike the SWP, we in the CPGB 
want the freedom to criticise all 
religion. At a constitutional level we 
want secularism, meaning equality of 
religion and non-religion - the equal 
right to preach religion and criticise 
religion. Communists recognise 
the necessity to side with those 
who face religious persecution or 
discrimination; eg, Catholics in Ulster 
Unionist-dominated Northern Ireland, 
Jews resisting Oswald Mosley’s 
Blackshirts and Muslims under attack 
by the English Defence League. 

We do not want to unnecessarily 
offend religious people like modern- 
day zealots from the League of 
Militant Godless.> Rather, we want 
to be freely able to use Marxism to 
investigate the truths and untruths 
of religion. Religion is profoundly 
human - bearing all the characteristics 
and contradictions of class society. In 
that sense, as Marx argued, religion 
is an encyclopaedia of humanity’s 
complex history @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Blasphemy_law_in_ the_ 
United_Kingdom#Scotland. 

2. secularism.org.uk/news/2021/03/hate-crime-bill- 
passes-and-blasphemy-law-abolished-in-scotland. 
3. pinknews.co.uk/2008/01/10/the-gay-poem-that- 
broke-blasphemy-laws. 

4. socialistworker.co.uk/art/5 1544/Protestst+after+ 
teacher+shows+racist+cartoont+to+Muslim+pupils. 
5. en.wikipedia.org/wiki/League_of Militant 
Atheists. 
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Anti-racism as a straitjacket 





Boris Johnson’s government boasts of its anti-racism, the UN boasts of its anti-racism, the SWP boasts of 
its anti-racism. Paul —— see more than a whiff of popular trontism 


nti-racism seems to unite 
Aiies: everyone nowadays. 

Last October BoJo was 
marking Black History Month 
because “black history is all our 
history’. On March 31 his promised 
Commission on Race and Ethnic 
Disparities proudly announced that 
family structure and social class had 
a bigger impact than race on how 
people’s lives turn out. 

Ten days before, on March 21, 
we saw the celebration - if that 
is the word - of the International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination. 

For a little over 50 years, the 
United Nations has marked the 
occasion (hence it is_ probably 
better known as ‘UN anti-racism 
day’). For a little over five, it has 
become an annual obsession for the 
Socialist Workers Party. Last week, 
a breathless Socialist Worker report 
recounted demonstrations across 
Europe, with vox pops from Poland, 
Germany, Greece and elsewhere.! 
But this will not be the first its 
members have heard of the matter. 
Mailouts for the SWP’s Stand Up 
To Racism front have featured the 
day of action heavily. The agenda 
for SUTR’s event was for everyone 
to ‘take the knee’ at lpm, and then 
to tune into an online rally to listen 
to a roll-call of worthies, from Diane 
Abbott, Peter Hain and Frances 
O’Grady to the famously woke 
former Everton goalkeeper, Neville 
Southall. SWP central committee 
member Weyman Bennett snuck 
onto the bill - though, of course, he 
was billed as coming from SUTR. 

In case Josephine Bloggs in 
Hackney SWP did not get the 
message, she could take direct 
instructions from the internal Party 
notes: 





The events of the last few days 
have made the [day of action] even 
more important. The shocking 
scenes at Clapham Common 
where the police attacked those 
gathering to mark the death of 
Sarah Everard came as the new 
policing bill makes its way through 
parliament. The bill clearly targets 
the BLM movement and anti- 
racist protestors and comes as yet 
another attempt to roll back the 
gains of the #BlackLivesMatter 
movement.’ 


The SWP is a very particular 
case of modern left anti-racism, 
in that it states plainly what have 
discreetly become the prevailing 
political assumptions across the 
board. Against the background of 
a do-gooding UN ‘day of action’, 
meanwhile, those assumptions - from 
a far-left point of view, at any rate - 
are revealed as deeply problematic. 


History 


It is worth looking briefly at 
the history of this event. It was 
inaugurated in 1966 by the UN 
general assembly. At the time, the 
UN was broadly divided along cold 
war lines, between US and Soviet 
allies, and additionally the so- 
called ‘non-aligned movement’ of 
developing nations, which leaned 
towards the Soviet sphere on many 
issues. March 21 was chosen as a 
day of action to commemorate the 
1960 Sharpeville massacre, when the 
apartheid regime gunned down those 
responding to a demonstration called 
by the Pan-African Congress. At the 
time - and, indeed, until the end of 
the cold war - the west supported 


Following lead of liberal establishment 


apartheid as a necessary ‘bulwark 
against communism’. The world 
day of action is thus, in origin, an 
ephemeral rebuke, by a coalition of 
the Soviet- and non-aligned countries 
of the time, of the US world order 
and the crimes it discreetly ignored. 

The UN is still very occasionally 
used for this kind of purpose, as 
with recent general assembly votes 
on Israel-Palestine - an issue that 
is the source of much vexation 
concerning the UN Human Rights 
Council, which successive US 
administrations have denounced 
because it dares to suggest that 
Israel’s collective punishment, ethnic 
cleansing and disenfranchisement of 
the Palestinians might fall within its 
remit. As usual, the complaint is that 
the UNHRC ‘unfairly singles out’ 
Israel for such criticism, when in fact 
the US and its cronies ‘unfairly single 
out’ Israel for such specious defences 
against accusations of crimes against 
humanity. 

Even if the supporters of an 
oppressed population manage to 
make use of these institutions, 
such gains tend to have a definite 
shelf-life. So the rest of the story 
of UN anti-racism day hinges on 
developments in the countries it 
aimed to embarrass. 

For its part, the United States was 
dominated by what has come to be 
called ‘realism’ in foreign policy. It 
pursued an advantageous division 
of spheres of influence, while 
attempting to defuse the nuclear issue, 
especially after the near miss over 
Cuba. It was callously indifferent to 
the behaviour of its client regimes 
and, while politicians in Washington 
may have been a little embarrassed 
about the baroque inhumanity of 
South African apartheid, this did not 
cause any serious breach in policy. 

That began to change under 
Jimmy Carter and his national 
security advisor, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski: cold war __ strategy 
shifted from the containment to the 
rollback of ‘communism’. Suddenly 
Washington started to talk “human 
rights’ language and, while this 
newfound piety did not prevent the 
US from committing and abetting 
dreadful crimes around the world, 
support for openly racist political 
regimes became a bit of a liability. 
When South Africa was defeated 
in its Angolan intervention, the 
usefulness of the regime was thrown 
into doubt; and, when the Soviet bloc 
finally collapsed in 1989-91, it was 
entirely superannuated. 

The decline and fall of apartheid 
was one part of the story. For 
countries like Britain, there was 
an important related phenomenon: 
decolonisation. Racism was an 
important part of the legitimating 
ideology of empire; but that empire 
was on its last legs already before 
Sharpeville. Britain, like France 
and other decolonising powers, 


attempted to retain influence and 
close links with its former holdings. 
In time it accepted large numbers of 
migrant workers from what was now 
the Commonwealth. The integration 
over time of these large ethnic 
minorities was difficult, and indeed 
continues to be difficult. Concessions 
were in the end necessary, simply to 
avoid endless ‘race riots’, and part 
of that consisted of purging the old 
imperial racism from large sections 
of the state apparatus - though it 
persists, especially in the home 
office. In its place, the state began 
to proclaim its anti-racist virtues. 
Victory in World War II was recast 
as a victory for British liberty and 
tolerance over genocidal racism. 
Racists, in official discourse, were 
lower than vermin; they now needed 
to preface their opinions with ‘I’m 
not a racist, but ...’ 

Over time, then, the subversive 
sting of the day of action was lost, 
until we meet its present incarnation 
as a peacock-show for establishment 
worthies to ‘bravely’ denounce racist 
prejudices. 


Paradox 


It need not take half a century of 
great world events for such a shift 
to happen. Indeed, we have seen it 
in microcosm in the case of people 
‘taking the knee’. That began in 
American football, when Colin 
Kaepernick, the San Francisco 49ers’ 
quarterback, made the gesture during 
the singing of the national anthem, 
to widespread agitation. Donald 
Trump denounced him on Twitter; it 
soon became clear that Kaepernick 
had effectively rendered himself 
unemployable in the closed shop 
of the National Football League, 
dominated by bloviating reactionary 
owners. That was in 2016 - he has 
not thrown a pass in the professional 
game since. 

In the wake of George Floyd’s 
murder last year, of course, the 
gesture became far more popular, 
and this time no attempt was made 
to punish players for indicating their 
anger at the routine police murders 
of black men in the US. As the 
movement found echoes elsewhere, 
so did the kneeling protest. In the 
English Premier League, it rapidly 
became de rigueur for both teams 
and match officials to take the knee 
before a match. While Kaepernick 
was blacklisted for his protest, it is 
easy to imagine an English footballer 
being blacklisted for refusing to 
participate in the gesture today. 

It is not, on closer examination, 
the same gesture - quite. Kaepernick 
made his during the national anthem, 
after all. American sports fixtures are 
drenched in militaristic chauvinism 
to an extent quite unimaginable 
to Britons, except perhaps around 
remembrance day. (Indeed, a British 
parallel might be James McClean, a 
footballer from Catholic Derry, whose 





refusal to wear poppy-branded shirts 
in the English league has persistently 
caused controversy, though his 
career has not noticeably suffered 
for it). Kaepernick besmirched the 
national honour. English footballers 
take the knee in silence (indeed, 
at the moment, in completely 
empty stadiums). It thus becomes 
something like the classic minute’s- 
silence ritual: a patriotic ritual itself, 
in other words; a demonstration 
that - as commentators soberly tell 
the viewers at home - ‘there is no 
place for racism in football’ and, by 
extension, the country at large. 

Of course, it 1s not wholly true 
of either. In the brief period when a 
few fans were let back into grounds, 
there were several incidents where 
players were booed for taking the 
knee, provoking a lot of solemn 
condemnation. Popular racism, in 
other words, continues; the paradox 
of recent years is that it seems to 
have gotten worse - at least in terms 
of racial hatred crimes reported 
to police - at the same time as the 
discourse of official society and the 
establishment has gotten ever more 
histrionically anti-racist. Such is 
the peculiarity of the situation: anti- 
racism and racism appear as hostile 
camps, but are held together in an 
unstable unity by the balance of 
forces in society at large. 

For Marxists, this is a familiar sort 
of peculiarity, which - following the 
dialectical philosophical tradition 
- we call a contradiction, a unity of 
opposites. To see it, one does not 
need to be an expert on value-form 
theory or Hegel’s Phenomenology 
of spirit. One does, however, 
apparently need to be not an SWP 
member. The SWP’s approach to the 
question is to see the world divided 
into two hostile camps: ‘the racists’ 
and ‘anti-racists’. The racists are the 
bad guys, and conveniently include 
all the people to whose overthrow 
the SWP is, in theory, committed; 
the bosses, the cops, the state, and so 
on. The term ‘anti-racists’ - usually 
rendered without the definite article 
- in principle includes all who are 
prepared to undertake street (or 
labour) activism against racism. But 
in practice it serves as a screen onto 
which the SWP may project its own 
assessment of the needs of the day 
(dramatised by the obfuscation of 
Weyman Bennett’s party affiliation, 
for example). 

In order to blur the line between 
itself and the movement, the SWP 
cannot offer any programmatic 
direction to the movement; for it, 
the division 1s not programmatic, but 
formal, between people prepared to 
take the struggle into the streets and 
the workplace, and those who seek 
redress in official political structures. 
Liberal anti-racists have no such 
scruples, however, and are perfectly 
happy to fight for their politics within 
parties and government structures 


and on the occasional demonstration 
or day of action. The result is the 
total paralysis of the SWP in the 
straitjacket of liberal anti-racism. 


Liberalism 

This outcome, in fact, applies across 
the board with SWP politics. It tails 
liberal greens on _ environmental 
issues, sections of liberal feminism 
on gender issues, and so on. But 
anti-racism is first among equals 
in recent years, primarily because, 
following the destruction of the 
group’s reputation - such as it was 
- in the wider movement by the 
‘Comrade Delta’ rape scandal of 
2013-14, opposing racism is an 
exceptionally safe way to be on the 
side of the angels. Why? Precisely 
because anti-racism 1s so much a 
part of the legitimating ideology 
of the bourgeoisie today, including 
in Britain; because it has been 
retconned into our national mythos 
(‘our finest hour’ in the fight against 
Hitler, and so on). 

Hence the multiplication of 
political errors in relation to the state. 
The SWP used to abstain from calling 
for state bans on racists and fascists 
(though it would never rebuke its 
allies publicly when they frequently 
did so). Somewhere along the line, 
that idea has been lost, and the group, 
for example, welcomed the Greek 
state ban on the neo-Nazi Golden 
Dawn party - meaning that the latter 
was finally treated as the “criminal 
gang” it was. (The enforcers of this 
ban are presumably the Greek police, 
who are notoriously riddled with 
Golden Dawn sympathisers.)° 

These errors are hardly limited to 
the SWP: almost all of us suffer from 
a reluctance to put anti-racism under 
the microscope - to consider it as a 
pole of a contradiction, rather than 
the superhero team which is our only 
hope against the supervillain. We do 
not want to gainsay accusations of 
racism, even when straightforwardly 
libellous ones fly all around us. We 
do not want to stand for apparently 
abstract values like freedom of 
speech or association when people 
are concretely being oppressed 
now. If we all too easily get sucked 
into culture-war politics on the side 
of the liberals - who have shown 
themselves entirely incapable of 
resisting the rise of popular racism 
and the worsening authoritarianism 
in high politics - we thereby do a 
disservice to the oppressed. 

It should be noted that there is 
an even worse option available than 
SWP liberalism: to so despise the 
hypocrisy of liberal identity politics 
that we get sucked into the slipstream 
of the right; today this is mainly an 
internet clique phenomenon, but the 
error is quite old and goes back at 
least as far as Ferdinand Lassalle. 

It is quite impossible to imagine 
an effective socialist politics that did 
not take racism and related questions 
seriously. Yet we cannot be satisfied 
with the prevailing variety of left 
anti-racism - the popular-frontist 
substitution of gesture for substance, 
of liberal sentiment for Marxist 
critique, and of statist slave morality 
for mass political organisation @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. socialistworker.co.uk/art/5 1500/Protests+and+ 
rallies+mark+worldwide+day+of+action+against+ 
racism. 

2. Party notes March 15. 

3. socialistworker.co.uk/art/50752/Golden+Dawnt+ 
courttruling+at+victory+for+anti+ fasciststin+ 
Greece. 
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No let up in cold war 


What is Joe Biden up to? Daniel Lazare looks at the wild allegations against Xi Jinping and China 


simmering since at least 2016, 

when Beying turned thumbs 
down on an international judicial 
ruling, denying it jurisdiction over 
a dozen or so low-lying islands and 
reefs in the South China Sea. But 
it has gotten hotter and hotter since 
Joe Biden took office on January 20 
and let it be known that there would 
be no let-up in trade sanctions or a 
US propaganda offensive charging 
China with anti-Uyghur genocide in 
the western province of Xinjiang. 

Now it is fairly boiling over. 
The latest escalation began on 
March 17, when the US imposed 
sanctions on 24 Chinese officials 
who have allegedly taken part in 
China’s_ political crackdown in 
Hong Kong. Two days later, a US- 
China mini-summit in Anchorage, 
Alaska, turned frosty when Chinese 
politburo member Yang Jiechi 
accused America of condescension 
and hypocrisy and said that “the 
challenges facing the United 
States in human rights are deep- 
seated” as well. When Biden told a 
White House press conference on 
March 25 that President Xi Jinping 
“doesn’t have a democratic, with 
a small ‘d’, bone in his body” and 
that the showdown would continue 
as long as China “continues to so 
blatantly violate human rights”, 
Beying retaliated by imposing 
sanctions of its own against two US 
officials - Gayle Manchin, wife of 
US Senator Joe Manchin, and Tony 
Perkins, president of the ultra-right 
Family Research Council, both of 
whom have played leading roles in 
the anti-China genocide campaign 
as members of the US Commission 
on International Religious Freedom. 

Just to show that it was not 
picking on America alone, the 
People’s Republic also sanctioned 
Michael Chong - a conservative 
Canadian lawmaker who has 
accused China of “acts of genocide 
includ[ing] systematic population 
control, sexual violence, and mass 
detention” - along with three British 
MPs (ex-Tory leader Iain Duncan 
Smith among them) and _ two 
members of the House of Lords, all 
members of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Alliance on China. 

When the European’ Union 
sanctioned four Chinese officials 
accused of taking part in the anti- 
Uyghur campaign, China retaliated 
by sanctioning 10 Europeans, 
including the centre-left journalist, 
Raphaél Glucksmann, a member of 
the European Parliament since 2019, 
plus four European organisations. 

“Their actions have reminded 
people of the history of the Eight- 
Nation Alliance,” foreign ministry 
spokeswoman Hua Chunying said, 
referring to the imperial powers who 
suppressed China’s Boxer Rebellion 
in 1900-01. “But China is no longer 
what it was 120 years ago. No-one 
should offend the Chinese people.” 

Two things are clear: one 1s that 
nationalism is exploding under 
Xi Jinping, who took over the 
presidency in 2013; the other is that 
Biden’s “America is back” rhetoric 
about resurgent US hegemony is 
running into major roadblocks in a 
half-dozen or more hotspots around 
the globe. 

In Yemen, for example, despite 
- or perhaps because of - US efforts 
to extricate itself from Saudi 
Arabia’s disastrous war, fighting 1s 
intensifying as Iran-backed Houthi 
forces close in on the town of 
Marib, about a hundred miles east of 


Ti US-China cold war has been 





China has anti-carrier missiles 


Sana’a, the country’s last remaining 
pro-Saudi_ stronghold. If Marib 
falls, the Houthis may well carry 
their offensive across the border 
into Saudi Arabia itself, leaving the 
US little choice but to put aside its 
differences with the Saudi royal 
family and plunge again into the 
anti-Houthi war. 

In Afghanistan, it is all but certain 
that the US will disregard the May 1 
deadline for withdrawal that Donald 
Trump negotiated early last year and 
step up its military presence there as 
well. In Russia, Biden’s ludicrous 
March 19 comment calling Vladimir 
Putin a “killer” - actually, it was 
journalist George Stephanopoulos 
who used the word, while Biden 
nodded his head and said yes - has 
backfired by sending the Russian 
president’s domestic popularity 
soaring, as even the Russophobic 
Washington Post is now forced to 
admit.’ 

In Germany, relations are in 
serious trouble, as the US attempts 
to block final construction of the 
Nord Stream 2 gas pipeline and also 
tries to push Berlin into joining the 
anti-China crusade. US arguments 
against the pipeline are going 
nowhere for at least three reasons: 

M because Nord Stream 1 _ has 
operated without incident since 2011 
and has done nothing to enhance 
Russian political leverage over the 
European Union; 

Mbecause the US _ stance is 
obviously self-serving, since the 
only alternative is to ship liquefied 
natural gas from Texas, 5,000 miles 
away; 

M because America’s other main 
concern is that allowing Russia to 
bypass pipelines in the Ukraine 
will deprive that country’s broken 
economy of gas transshipment fees 
that are its last remaining source of 
revenue (even though they would 
only disappear in a swamp of 
corruption, if allowed to continue). 

So all that America is 
accomplishing is to irritate 
Germany all the more. As for 
China, chancellor Angela Merkel 
has made it “absolutely clear” that 
the EU and US share “no identity” 
with regard to Beying and that 


Germany does not think much 
about US concerns that allowing 
Chinese hi-tech giant Huawei 

to help build a 5G network will 
compromise German national 
security.” 

These are not minor disturbances. 
Germany is aware that it cannot 
leave Russia out in the cold, no 
matter how much Washington might 
wish otherwise. It is also aware that 
with China’s trans-Eurasian Belt 
and Road initiative racing ahead, it 
cannot afford to turn its back on a 
new avenue in world trade. 


Disaster 


Such attitudes are not confined to 
the political elite. On the contrary, 
a poll of 15,000 people in 11 
European countries last November 
and December found that 60% 
favour neutrality with regard to 
China, 59% favour neutrality with 
regard to Russia, while 48% of 
respondents in France, 43% in Italy, 
38% in Germany and 27% in Great 
Britain favour a tougher stance 
towards America on economic 
issues. Sixty percent, moreover, 
think China will emerge as the 
world’s leading superpower in the 
coming decade, while 61% say that 
the entire American political system 
is broken - and this was before the 
January 6 mob assault on the US 
Capitol.? 

In other words, Biden may say 
America is back, but reality suggests 
otherwise. The more he pounds his 
frail and skinny chest, the more off- 
putting the performance becomes. 

What is going on? Simply that 
American power is indeed slipping, 
and while Democrats would like 
to put the blame on Trump, it 1s 
clear that the process began years 
before. Indeed, it goes back a full 
generation to the 1991 Gulf War, 
when an American-led coalition 
devastated an Iraqi army equipped 
with the latest Soviet military 
equipment and, in the process, 
triggered the final collapse of the 
USSR. Richard Nixon wrote that 
“not just the Soviet military, but 
the political leaders, were shocked 
by our brilliant and quick military 
victory in the Gulf’, while Saddam 


Hussein, for one, predicted that a 
unipolar world was on its way, with 
the US firmly in the lead.* 

That was the high point. But 
from then on it was all downhill. 
The US suffered a bloody nose 
on 9/11, which George W Bush 
and Tony Blair made a thousand 
times worse with their inept and 
duplicitous response. By 2003, 
the United States thus found itself 
bogged down in classic quagmires 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. Eight years 
later, Barack Obama compounded 
the damage by allowing secretary 
of state Hillary Clinton to organise 
a Nato air war that would reduce 
Libya to misery and chaos; to 
work with Saudi Arabia to arm and 
finance a jihadi invasion that would 
have the same effect in Syria; and 
finally, in March 2015, to join with 
the Saudis in launching an air war 
against Yemen that would result 
in the worst humanitarian crisis in 
the world. According to the latest 
UN projections, nearly 2.3 million 
children under the age of five will 
suffer acute malnutrition in 2021 
due to the war and 400,000 may 
well die if emergency relief is not 
forthcoming.° 

These are the highest levels of 
acute malnutrition since the war 
began. Yet Biden thinks he can undo 
the damage and turn the clock back 
to the halcyon 1990s merely by 
jawboning - an idea that could not 
be more ludicrous. Chinese power 
is mushrooming, Russia has shown 
itself to be a deft and nimble actor 
on the world stage, while a recent 
25-year cooperation agreement 
between China and Iran could well 
prove to be a Middle East game- 
changer. Regardless, a top-ranking 
US admiral is still calling for a 
$23 billion, five-year naval build-up 
in the eastern Pacific, even though 
the effect would be to render the US 
more vulnerable to Chinese “carrier- 
killer missiles” rather than less.° 
Since all it takes is one two-stage, 
solid-fuel, medium-range ballistic 
missile like the Dong-Feng 21 to 
set off a conflagration, the United 
States could well be blundering into 
disaster. 

This is what happens when a global 


empire is stretched far and thin. Not 
only does defending distant outposts 
become increasingly difficult, but the 
rationale for doing so grows more and 
more strained. “Our alliances were 
created to defend shared values,” 
secretary of state Antony Blinken 
recently tweeted following a Nato 
meeting in Brussels. “Renewing our 
commitment requires reaffirming 
those values and the foundation of 
international relations we vow to 
protect: a free and open, rules-based 
order.’”’ So is that why the US is now 
preparing to go to war - to protect 
‘shared values’? Where once the 
US vowed to make the world safe 
for democracy, its new goal is to 
safeguard a rules-based order, whose 
primary purpose, as everyone knows, 
is to advance US economic interests. 

As for China’s alleged genocidal 
campaign against the Uyghurs, the 
charges are based on flimsy evidence 
cooked up by ultra-rightists and 
Islamists linked with al Qa’eda.° 
While no-one suggests that a Stalino- 
capitalist state like China is a model 
when it comes to minority rights, 
charges that it 1s seeking the ultimate 
solution as far as 12.8 million people 
in Xinjiang are concerned have 
more to do with propaganda and the 
threat of inflation than with anything 
resembling factual accuracy. 

Biden’s relationship to the truth 
is as casual as Trump’s. As a result, 
the administration continues to 
barge ahead regardless. The more 
it does, the more it risks falling flat 
on its face @ 


Notes 

1. washingtonpost.com/world/europe/russia-putin- 
biden-killer-navalny/2021/03/27/0c22f47e-8c0d- 

1 leb-a33e-da28941cb9ac_story.html. 

2. dw.com/en/eu-and-us-similar-but-split-on-china- 
merkel-says/a-57009094; brookings.edu/blog/order- 
from-chaos/2021/03/25/rebuilding-us-german- 
relations-harder-than-it-appears. 

3. newsweek.com/joe-biden-europe-us-versus- 
china-russia-poll- 1562385. 

4. nixonfoundation.org/2018/09/richard-nixon- 
gorbachev-yeltsin; foreignaffairs.com/articles/ 
russia-fsu/199 1-06-01/moscow-and-gulf-war. 

5. unocha.exposure.co/ten-things-you-need-to- 
know-about-yemen-right-now. 

6. See my article, ‘America’s Chernenko’ Weekly 
Worker March 25. 

7. twitter.com/SecBlinken/ 
status/1376206572175642624. 

8. See my article, ‘Uyghurs: why now?’ Weekly 
Worker March 18. 
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and our tasks 


Yassamine Mather examines the many problems posed for the workers’ movement by artificial intelligence 


ccording to the World 
] Vee Forum (WEF), 

“a new generation of smart 
machines, fuelled by rapid advances 
in artificial intelligence (AI) and 
robotics, could potentially replace a 
large proportion of existing human 
jobs”.' Robotics and AI will cause 
a serious “double disruption’, 
as the coronavirus pandemic 
pushed companies to fast-track the 
deployment of new technologies to 
slash costs, enhance productivity 
and be less reliant on real-life 
people. 

We all know about massive 
job losses caused by the effects 
of Covid-19. However, _ the 
predictions for the next few years 
are alarming. The WEF estimates 
that currently approximately 30% 
of all tasks are done by machines 
- and, of course, humans do the 
other 70%. But by the year 2025 
this balance will dramatically 
change to a 50-50 combination of 
humans and machines. According 
to PricewaterhouseCoopers, “AI, 
robotics and other forms of smart 
automation have the potential to 
bring great economic benefits, 
contributing up to $15 trillion to 
global GDP by 2030.” 

The downside will be the human 
cost: new skilled jobs will be 
created, but many existing jobs will 
disappear. “Banking and financial 
services employees, factory workers 
and office staff will seemingly face 
the loss of their jobs - or need to 
find a way to reinvent themselves 
in this brave new world.” While the 
estimates vary, at a conservative 
estimate 85 million jobs will be lost 





by 2025 and it is believed that over 
50 million Chinese workers may 
require retraining, as a result of AI- 
related deployment. 

So what exactly is artificial 
intelligence and why is_ it 
endangering so many jobs? AI 
is the theory and development 
of computer systems able to 
perform tasks normally requiring 
human intelligence, such as visual 
perception, speech recognition, 
decision-making and _ translation 
between languages. 

So far we have four types of AI: 

1. Reactive machines. These are 
programmed to respond/react to a 
given set of conditions. Robots used 
in car assembly plants are a good 
example of this category. If the 
given conditions (for example, the 
location of the parts an assembly 
plant robot is programmed to pick 
up) are changed, they are lost. 
2. Limited memory. This type 
of device remembers events and 
data. Self-driving cars use sensors 
(radar, sonar, etc) to perceive 
their surroundings and _ estimate 
changes in location. Advanced 
control systems interpret sensory 
information to decide the correct 
navigation paths, to avoid obstacles 
and respond to relevant road 
signage. 

The relative success of the above 
two sections should be obvious. 

3. Theory of mind. Human 
beings have thoughts and feelings, 
memories or other brain patterns 
that drive and influence their 
behaviour. Researchers involved in 
theory of mind work believe it is 
possible to develop computers that 


Thinking machines are a 
long way off ... but things 
are moving fast, very fast 


are able to imitate human mental 
models, machines that are capable 
of understanding how thoughts and 
feelings in humans affects their 
behaviour. 

Theory of mind machines would 
be needed to use the information 
derived from people and learn from 
it, which would then inform how the 
machine enters social interaction - 
and communicates in or reacts to a 
different situation. 

A famous, but still very primitive, 

example of this technology is 
Sophia, the world-famous robot 
developed by Hanson Robotics, 
who often undertake press tours to 
portray an ever-evolving example 
of what robots are capable of 
doing. Whilst Sophia is not natively 
able to determine or understand 
human emotion, ‘she’ can hold 
basic conversation, using image 
recognition and an ability to respond 
to interactions with humans with 
the appropriate facial expression, 
as well as an incredibly human-like 
appearance. 
4. Self-awareness. This is probably 
the most challenging form of AI. 
In theory these machines will have 
human-level consciousness and 
understand their existence in the 
world - a long-term plan for AI. 
A machine that has memory and 
accumulates information learning 
from events can apply it to future 
decisions. Developing this will lead 
to AI innovation that could turn 
society on its head, enhance how we 
live and save lives. 

Both in traditional science and 
social science, deep learning and 
machine learning are offering new 


ways to develop models, train bots 
and classify data. The aim here is 
to teach computers to learn from 
examples, memorise the data they 
have been given and use them to 
classify inputs. 

In order to teach a computer 
ways of classifying input we use 
what is referred to as the ‘standard 
machine learning approach’. We 
select aspects of an image - for 
example, its corners and boundaries 
- to train the computer. Every object 
presented is recognised, using the 
references learnt by the computer, 
and then evaluated. 

Deep learning uses more 
advanced techniques. Images of 
objects/scenes are directly fed into 
the deep-learning algorithm. When 
there is a large amount of data and 
tens of thousands of images, it 1s 
necessary to use a high-performance 
graphical processor unit (GPU) to 
analyse and subsequently recognise 
objects with reasonable accuracy. 
The time you need to build a 
model depends on the capability 
and number of central processor 
units (CPUs), as well as GPUs, 
you have - and all this will speed 
up dramatically through the use 
of quantum computers in the near 
future. 


Human work 


Given the current capabilities of 
machines using AI, you could say 
any job that can be theorised as a 
process can be automated - and in 
our current world this covers a large 
number of professions. In advanced 
capitalist countries, the conscious 
or unconscious dumbing down of 
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education, training and top-down 
management systems have all paved 
the way for such a situation. In other 
words, anyone in a job where the 
line manager decides their daily/ 
hourly tasks should be concerned. 

However, even under capitalism, 

leaving aside skilled programmers 
and AI specialists, 1t will ironically 
be those who can think outside the 
box and use their imagination who 
will keep their jobs. 
@ Driving: Over the last few years, 
the main objective of Uber, for 
example, was the development of 
an autonomous car. In December 
2020 the company’s Advanced 
Technologies Group was _part- 
sold to Aurora - a start-up backed 
by Amazon and Sequoia Capital, 
known for making — sensors 
and software development for 
autonomous vehicles. Uber owns 
26% of the company and its CEO 
sits on the board. So we can expect 
Uber to continue using real-life data 
from the recorded daily experience 
of its drivers to improve the 
capabilities of driverless cars. 

In the current set-up the human 
driver has the advantage of being 
able to make conscious decisions. 
However, with developments in AI 
and improvements in robotics, Uber 
and others involved in developing 
autonomous vehicles are looking 
for driverless cars that can make 
human-like decisions. Covid and 
with it an increased reliance on 
internet deliveries has speeded up 
this process. 

In terms of software all that is 

required 1s a few lines of code, giving 
the autonomous vehicle a time limit, 
say, for waiting for passengers and 
then automatically switching to 
the software necessary to act as 
a delivery vehicle. Also required 
would be the automation of a boot- 
opening mechanism, programmed 
to react to human intervention at the 
depot and delivery point. Of course, 
an autonomous car can be in all 
sorts of unforeseen circumstances, 
and, as with all other forms of 
automation, it will rely on an army 
of low-paid employees, able to 
correct ‘automation’ errors. 
@ ‘Ghost’ AI work: a number of 
major internet companies - eg, Sama, 
CrowdFlower, Microworkers and 
Amazon Mechanical Turk (MTurk) 
- use low-paid ‘ghost’ workers. 
MTurk is the most interesting: it was 
named after ‘The Turk’ - an 18th 
century ‘automaton’ that won chess 
games in Europe, only to be exposed 
later as having a human behind it. 
With unemployment soaring in the 
US and the UK, there is no shortage 
of volunteers for MTurk work. The 
company’s website tells us: 


While computing technology 
continues to improve, there are 
still many things that people 
can do much more effectively 
than computers. These include 
tasks such as identifying objects 
in a photo or video, performing 
data de-duplication, transcribing 
audio recordings or researching 
data details.° 


However, it unashamedly declares 
the aim behind this to be “to 
minimise the costs and time for 
each stage of machine-learning 
development”. 

Other such workers are used by 
YouTube or social media companies 
to block ‘unsuitable’ content, 
correct/improve decisions made by 
bots regarding ‘offensive content’. 
In the US many of these workers 
are paid as little as $2 (£1.45) per 
hour and the company has the right 
to reject the work they have done 
with no explanation. Most such 
companies are also using global 
employees - especially cheap labour 
in Africa. According to Saiph 
Savage, director of the Human 


Computer Interaction Lab at West 
Virginia University, often little 1s 
known about who the workers are. 
She cited a recent study relating 
to YouTube that found that some 
LGBTQ content had been banned: 
“Dig beneath the surface and it was 
not the algorithm that was biased, 
but the workers behind the scenes, 
who were working in a country 
where there was censoring of 
LGBTQ content.’ 

According to Oxford’s Online 
Labour Index, US employers are 
the largest users of online labour, 
followed by the United Kingdom, 
India and Australia. Using these 
digital labour platforms, companies 
manage real-time hiring of services 
from a global pool of low-cost 
labour, ranging from IT design to 
copywriting and routine clerical 
tasks. These ‘ghost’ human workers 
are available to work day and night: 
they play a vital role in keeping 
systems and services operational, 
while the consumer assumes all this 
to be automatic.” 

So, while companies are training 

bots to improve their machine 
learning, all sorts of bias could be 
pre-programmed into the artificial 
intelligence of the future. 
@ News reporting: We already know 
that Jeff Bezos’s The Washington 
Post uses a bot called Heliograf to 
write stories about content that the 
staff are unable to cover. Associated 
Press follows a similar process. In 
fact if you look at news agencies 
and newspaper web pages, you 
might be surprised at the similarity 
of the coverage of some stories. On 
occasions there is some minimum 
human intervention, but the bots 
have picked up stories according to 
similar algorithms. 

One reason why we are in this 

state and why journalists’ jobs 
are in danger is the domination of 
the media echo chamber, with its 
centre-right ideology. They carry 
more or less the same headlines - at 
times picked up by bots searching 
social media or other news sites. 
Investigative journalism has been 
dead for the last couple of decades. 
There is no radicalism, no thirst for 
the truth, no attempt to think outside 
the box. If journalists want to keep 
their jobs in such a situation, they 
will have to show more originality, 
engage in proper investigation of 
stories, challenge and look beyond 
the media echo chamber. Otherwise 
bots will take over, even when it 
comes to evolving stories. 
@ Manufacturing: Here automation 
had obviously already cost millions 
of jobs. Before the pandemic it was 
estimated that another 20 million 
manufacturing jobs were set to be 
lost to robots by 2030, but that has 
risen sharply since February 2020. 
According to Time magazine, 


The drive to replace humans 
with machinery is accelerating, 
as companies struggle to avoid 
workplace infections of Covid-19 
and to keep operating costs low. 
The US shed around 40 million 
jobs at the peak of the pandemic 
and, while some have come back, 
some will never return. One 
group of economists estimates 
that 42% of the jobs lost are gone 
forever.° 


@ Clerical work: If the first wave 
of automation mainly took its toll 
in terms of blue-collar jobs, white- 
collar work will certainly be more 
affected by advances in AI. 

AI can help with monotonous 
legal work by improving productivity, 
automating tedious tasks that do not 
require expertise, such as collecting 
and processing data, and in this 
respect administrative, paralegal 
jobs are definitely in danger, as 
well as legal jobs that follow a set 
process: ticking boxes, creating 


documents, etc. As far as insurance 
is concerned, AI _ technology 
using machine learning is taking 
over every aspect, including life 
insurance. 

Over the last few years, tasks 
previously identified as human- 
resource responsibilities have 
been automated, especially in 
larger organisations. A long list of 
software programs has taken over 
human tasks, recording everything 
from time sheets to allocation and 
approval of leave. Capitalism has 
deprived human resources (HR) of 
any empathy, humanity, emotion or 
sensibility, so there is no doubt that 
this category of jobs will continue to 
be endangered, with bots replacing 
whatever is left of HR. 

Most people requiring customer 
services from banks, stores and 
service providers will be aware that 
the most efficient way to make an 
enquiry is to use automated services 
on their website - the only other 
option being holding a phone to 
your ear for what seems like hours, 
listening to boring music, before a 
human finally answers - perhaps 
only to tell you to use a particular 
form on the company website. It 1s a 
similar case with IT administrators, 
project managers, etc - all these jobs 
follow very set processes requiring 
little imagination or innovation. 
Many aspects of them are already 
done or assisted by computers. 


Our response 


Of course, there 1s no doubt that 
under capitalism robots and artificial 
intelligence help to increase the 
exploitation and control of the 
working class. The contradictions 
inherent in capitalism mean that the 
rollout of these new technologies 
will be uneven and decided on the 
basis of maximum profit. 

In terms of the — socio- 

political consequences of these 
developments, a number of (often 
contradictory) theories are often 
discussed: 
1. Al-driven concentration of 
economic power could create 
the necessary conditions for a 
revolution. According to this view, 
the fundamental transformation 
of working patterns caused by 
AI can lead to the concentration 
of economic power in the hands 
of a capital-owning techno-elite. 
This in turn will result in labour 
revolts against capital - in other 
words, an extension of the ‘internal 
contradictions’ of capitalism that 
Marx referred to at the time of the 
first industrial revolution, when 
automation allowed a _ capitalist 
managerial elite to build up 
significant power. 

The problem with this analysis is 
that 1t ignores the current weakness 
of the left and the absence of 
revolutionary organisation of the 
working class. The concept of 
surplus production overtaking our 
needs and explosion of leisure time 
can only happen under communism. 
2. State-controlled algorithms 
might enable an economy delivering 
“From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need”, and 
in doing so it will replace market 
capitalism. | Centralised, _ data- 
driven algorithms could potentially 
deliver better economic results than 
decentralised market competition. 
According to this scenario, free 
markets, as currently configured, 
would be replaced by centralised 
command-and-control economics. 
These measures would limit well- 
known external failings associated 


with capitalist inequality and 
environmental degradation. 
Again in the absence of 


awareness about these technologies, 
given the state of the international 
left, this remains very much in the 
arena of wishful thinking. However, 
it is true to say that under Covid and 


in the post-Covid situation, if states 
do not intervene, inequality will 
rise dramatically, and the majority 
of the population will struggle to 
survive economically, with living 
standards dropping substantially. AI 
industry will enhance the tendency 
towards monopolisation (big data 
improves company’s algorithms, 
allowing them access to an even 
larger consumer market) and this 
is in line with Marx’s prediction 
that the introduction of new 
technology leads to the formation 
of a permanently unemployed class, 
together with greater inequality. 

3. Surveillance aids dictatorships: 
eg, a combination of Covid 
and progress in technology has 
created advantages for the Chinese 
leadership. At the onset of the 
Covid crisis Chinese citizens were 
subjected to a form of risk scoring. 
The computer algorithm assigned 
people a colour code - green, 
yellow or red - which determined 
their fitness to, for instance, enter 
buildings in China’s larger cities. 
In a sophisticated digital system 
of social control, codes like these 
could be used to score up a person’s 
political views, with restrictions 
imposed accordingly. 

It is possible to use algorithms 
to combine data points from a large 
number of sources - for example, 
internet communication, _ travel 
records, social media friends, 
reading habits, online purchases 
- to predict the political opinion 
of individuals and restrain them 
accordingly. Clearly in most of 
the world we are not there yet. 
However, we should not ignore the 
warning signs. 

From our point of view, it is 
important to keep up to date with all 
aspects of robotics, AI and machine- 
learning development: closing one’s 
eyes will not make this question 
disappear. 

When it comes to our minimum 


programme, what are the demands 
we should make? This will require 
some consideration, but as a 
first step we should organise the 
working class to resist management 
techniques that already treat 
human employees as bots - perhaps 
prior to replacing them with AI. 
This means active resistance to 
dehumanising processes. In every 
job humans have so much more 
to offer than simply following a 
dumbed-down list of simple tasks. 
They can use their experiences, 
their accumulated knowledge, their 
humanity to enhance the quality 
of the work they do. Trade unions 
should encourage employees to 
think beyond the box. Nowadays 
every job, from cleaning to 
teaching, from baggage handling 
to piloting, has a whole raft of line 
managers - often managed by those 
who have very little understanding 
of the tasks involved. They are just 
‘managers’, after all, but we should 
challenge the whole concept of 
line management. Only jobs where 
humans can make decisions will 
survive in future and _ current 
processes, overseen by a hierarchy 
of line managers, are not amongst 
them. 

We have to call for more 
transparency when it comes to 
AI ‘ghost workers’, including 
decisions they make that may 
introduce gender, race or political 
bias into artificial intelligence. 
While machines themselves may 
well be blamed, it is the way major 
companies use ghost workers that 
should be challenged @ 


Notes 


1. weforum.org/agenda/2018/09/ai-and-robots- 
could-create-as-many-jobs-as-they-displace. 

2. pwce.co.uk/economic-services/assets/international- 
impact-of-automation-feb-2018.pdf. 

3. mturk.com/worker. 

4. bbc.co.uk/news/technology-56414491. 

5. See ilabour.oi1.ox.ac.uk/online-labour-index. 

6. time.com/5876604/machines-jobs-coronavirus. 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday April 4, 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 


CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
us02web.zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_1fkeWOCVTx19J-t23MCMWqw 


Sunday April 11, 5pm 
Covid-19 update: will it all be over by Christmas? 
Speaker: Mohsen Shahmanesh 


Sunday April 18, 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Previous OCFs can be viewed or heard at these places: 
YouTube: www. youtube.com/c/communistpartyofgreatbritain 
Soundcloud: soundcloud.com/cpgb-pcc 
Spotify: open.spotify.com/show/412z90d61SHN3bqwxAaP8h 
Apple Podcasts: 
podcasts.apple.com/nl/podcast/marxist-report/1d 1494068795 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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Capitalism and labour productivity 


Even non-Marxists have to admit that Marx was right. Michael Roberts looks at a 1 newly published paper 





For centuries jabeui productivity remained largely stagnant .. 


n my view, there are two great 

scientific discoveries made by 

Marx and Engels: the materialist 
conception of history; and the law of 
value under capitalism - in particular, 
the existence of surplus value in 
capitalist accumulation. 

The materialist conception of 
history asserts that the material 
conditions of a society’s mode of 
production and the social classes that 
emerge in that mode of production 
ultimately determine a_ society’s 
relations and ideology. As Marx 
said in the preface to his 1859 book 
A contribution to the critique of 
political economy, 


The mode of production of 
material life conditions the 
general process of — social, 
political and intellectual life. It 
is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, 
but their social existence that 
determines their consciousness. ! 


That general view has _ been 
vindicated many times in studies of 
the economic and political history 
of human organisation. That 1s 
particularly the case in explaining 
the rise of capitalism to become the 
dominant mode of production. 

And now there is new study 
that adds yet more support for the 
materialist conception of history. 
Three scholars at Berkeley and 
Columbia Universities have 
published a paper: When did growth 
begin? New estimates of productivity 
growth in England from 1250 to 
1870- 

They attempt to measure when 
productivity growth (output per 
worker or worker hours) really took 
off in England - one of the first 
countries where the capitalist mode 
of production became dominant. 
They find that there was hardly any 
growth in productivity before 1600, 
but it started to take off well before 
the so-called ‘Glorious Revolution’ 
of 1688 - when England became 
a ‘constitutional monarchy’ and 
the political rule of the merchants 
and capitalist landowners was 
established. These scholars find that, 
from about 1600 to 1810, there was a 
modest rise of the productivity of the 
labour force in England of about 4% 
in each decade (or 0.4% a year), but 
after 1810 with the industrialisation 
of Britain, there was a _ rapid 
acceleration of productivity growth 
to about 18% every decade (or 1.8% 
a year). The move from agricultural 
capitalism of the 17th century to 
industrial capitalism transformed the 
productivity of labour. 


The authors comment: 


.. our evidence helps distinguish 
between theories of why growth 
began. In particular, our findings 
support the idea that broad-based 
economic change preceded the 
bourgeois institutional reforms 
of 17th century England and may 
have contributed to causing them. 


In other words, it was the change 
in the mode of production and the 
social classes that came first; the 
political changes came later. 

As the authors go on to say, 
“an important debate regarding 
the onset of growth is whether 
economic change drove political 
and institutional change, as Marx 
famously argued, or whether 
political and institutional change 
kick-started economic growth” 
The authors do not want to accept 
Marx’s conception outright and seek 
to argue that “reality is likely more 
complex than either polar view”. But 
they cannot escape their own results: 
that productivity growth began 
almost a century before the Glorious 
Revolution and well before the 
English Civil War. And “this supports 
the Marxist view that economic 
change contributed importantly to 
17th century institutional change in 
England”. 


Malthus 


The other interesting aspect of 
the paper is that the authors try to 
measure the impact of population 
growth on _ productivity and 
wages. In the early 19th century, 
Thomas Malthus argued that it was 
impossible for productivity growth 
to rise sufficiently to enable workers 
to increase their real incomes, 
because higher incomes would lead 
to increased births and eventually 
overpopulation, scarcity of food 
and famines, etc, then reducing the 
population and incomes again. 

The authors note that before 
1600 there is evidence to support 
the Malthusian case. The period 
from 1300 to 1450 was a period of 
frequent plagues - the most famous 
being the Black Death of 1348. 
Over this period, the population 
of England fell by a factor of two, 
resulting in a sharp drop in labour 
supply. Over this same period, real 
wages rose substantially. Then from 
1450 to 1600 the population (and 
labour supply) recovered and real 
wages fell. In 1630, the English 
economy was back to almost exactly 
the same point it was at in 1300. 

The reason that the Malthusian 
argument has validity before 


thon came capitalism 


1600 is that there was little or no 
productivity growth; so livelihoods 
were determined by labour supply 
and wages alone. Pre-capitalist 
England was a stagnant, stationary 
economy in terms of the productivity 
of labour. But so was the impact 
of the Malthusian overpopulation 
theory. The authors found that 
Malthusian population dynamics 
were very slow: a doubling of real 
incomes led to a 6% increase per 
decade (0.6% a year) in population 
growth. That implied that it took 
150 years for a rise in real incomes 
to drive up population sufficiently to 
cause a reversal in income growth. 

But, once capitalism appears on 
the scene, the drive for profit by 
capitalist landowners and _ trading 
merchants encourages the use of 
new agricultural techniques and 
technology and the expansion of 
trade. Then productivity growth 
takes off at a rate increasingly fast 
enough to overcome the slow impact 
of Malthusian ‘overpopulation’. 
Indeed, with industrial capitalism 
after 1800, the growth in productivity 
is 28 times higher than the very slow 
negative impact of rising population 
on real incomes. 

This confirms the view of Engels 
when he wrote: “For us the matter 
is easy to explain. The productive 
power at mankind’s disposal is 
immeasurable. The productivity of 
the soil can be increased ad infinitum 
by the application of capital, labour 
and science.” 

Before capitalism, feudal societies 
stumbled along, with their economies 
ravaged by plagues and climate. For 
example, the Black Death of 1348 
engulfed English society for more 
than a year, claiming about 25% of 
the population. For three centuries 
after the Black Death, the plague 
would reappear every few decades 
and wipe out a significant share of 
the population each time. So real 
wages in England were mainly 
affected by these population changes 
and the consequent size of the labour 
force (if, as argued above, at a very 
slow rate). 

But under capitalism productivity 
rose sharply and the level of real 
wages was no longer determined by 
the weather or pandemics, but by the 
class struggle over the production and 
distribution of the value and surplus 
value created in capitalist production 
in agriculture and industry. One of 
the features of the rise of capitalism 
from 1600 that the authors point out 
is the increase in the working day and 
working year - another confirmation 
of Marx’s analysis of exploitation 
under capitalism. 


The authors note that, as 
capitalism started to move from 
agricultural production to industry, in 
the latter half of the 18th century, real 
wages in England fell slightly despite 
substantial productivity growth. 
They cite one potential explanation, 
namely “Engels’ pause”’: ie, the idea 
that the lion’s share of the gains 
from early industrialisation went to 
capitalists as opposed to labourers. 

The authors are reluctant to accept 
that Engels was right, preferring a 
Malthusian explanation in the late 
18th century (having just rejected 
it). Moreover, they think real wages 
started to grow as early as 1810, 
before the period of the 1820-40 
cited by Engels as a “pause”. But 
anyway we can see that the gap 
between productivity and real wages 
widened sharply from the beginning 
of industrial capitalism to now. 
Surplus value (the value of unpaid 
labour) rocketed through the early 
19th century. 


Whig 

Most important, the study refutes 
the ‘Whig interpretation of history’: 
namely that human ‘civilisation’ 
is one of gradual progress, with 
changes coming from wiser ideas 
and political forms constructed by 
clever people.* Instead, the evidence 
of productivity growth in England 
shows “sharp and sizable shifts in 
average growth’, supporting the 
notion that “something changed”’: te, 
that “the transition from stagnation 
to growth was more than a steady 
process of very gradually increased 
growth”. On the gradual Whig 
interpretation, the authors conclude 
that “the results do not support this 
view of history”. 

Also, the study shows that, as 
sustained productivity growth began 
in England substantially before 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688, 
it was not the change in political 
institutions that led to economic 
growth. On the contrary, it was 
the change in economic relations 
that led to productivity growth and 
then political change: “While the 
institutional changes associated with 
the Glorious Revolution may well 
have been important for growth, our 
results contradict the view that these 
events preceded the onset of growth 
in England.” 

As Engels put it succinctly, 


The materialist conception of 
history starts from the proposition 
that the production of the means 
to support human life and, next to 
production, the exchange of things 
produced is the basis of all social 


structure; that in every society that 
has appeared i in history the manner 
in which wealth 1s distributed and 
society divided into classes or 
orders is dependent upon what is 
produced, how it is produced and 
how the products are exchanged. 
From this point of view, the final 
causes of all social changes and 
political revolutions are to be 
sought not in men’s brains, not in 
men’s better insights into eternal 
truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and 
exchange.° 


The authors cannot avoid reaching a 
similar conclusion. As they say, 


Marx stressed the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism. 
He argued that after the 
disappearance of serfdom in the 
14th century English peasants 
were expelled from their land 
through the enclosure movement. 
That spoliation inaugurated a 
new mode of production: one 
where workers did not own 
the means of production, and 
could only subsist on wage 
labour. This _ proletariat was 
ripe for exploitation by a new 
class of capitalist farmers and 
industrialists. 

In that process, political 
revolutions were a _ decisive 
step in securing the rise of 
the bourgeoisie. To triumph, 
capitalism needed to break the 
remaining shackles of feudalism 
... Our findings lend some support 
to the Marxist view in that we 
estimate that the onset of growth 
preceded both the Glorious 
Revolution and the English Civil 
War (1642-51). This timing of 
the onset of growth supports 
the view that economic change 
propelled history forward and 
drove political and ideological 
change. 


The development of capitalism 
in agriculture and in trade laid 
the basis for the introduction of 
industrial technology that led to the 
so-called Industrial Revolution and 
industrial capitalism. The Industrial 
Revolution occurred in_ Britain 
around 1800, because “innovation 
was uniquely profitable then and 
there”. As real wages rose, there 
was an incentive to exploit the raw 
materials necessary for labour- 
saving technologies in textiles, such 
as the spinning jenny, water frame 
and mule, as well as coal-burning 
technologies, such as the steam 
engine and coke smelting furnace. 
Labour productivity exploded 
upwards. There was a staggering 
rise in investment in means of 
production relative to labour. 
According to the authors, from 1600 
to 1860, the capital stock in England 
grew by a factor of five or 8% per 
decade. 

Industrial capitalism had arrived, 
and along with rising productivity 
came increased exploitation of 
labour and the ideology of “political 
economy’ and bourgeois institutions 
of rule @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 


Notes 


1. marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1859/critique- 
pol-economy/preface.htm. 

2. eml.berkeley.edu/~jsteinsson/papers/malthus.pdf. 
3. marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1844/df- 
jahrbucher/outlines.htm. 

4. See researchgate.net/publication/334831075__ 
The_Whig interpretation_of_history. 

5. marxists.org/archive/marx/works/subject/hist- 
mat/index.htm. 
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The Zingaretti aberration 


Not surprisingly, the attempt to reinvent social democracy came to nothing. The rightward drift is now 
set to continue. Toby Abse looks at the dysfunctional parties, factions, fiefdoms and tokenistic gestures 
which dominate electoral politics 


he sudden and_ dramatic 
TL sienation of Nicola 

Zingaretti from the position of 
secretary (ie, leader) of the Partito 
Democratico (PD) marked the end 
of a serious attempt to reclaim it as a 
vehicle for social democracy, and to 
undo the poisonous neoliberal, anti- 
trade union and anti-working class 
legacy of Matteo Renzi. 

Whilst the crisis unleashed by 
Zingaretti’s resignation - via a 
Facebook post on March 4 - did 
not end in a total victory for those 
Renzian neoliberals who had 
remained within the party after 
Renzi’s own September 2019 exit 
to form the breakaway Italia Viva, 
the election of Enrico Letta as the 
new leader at PD’s online national 
assembly on March 14 represents a 
setback. 

The new leader first came into 
active politics as a Christian Democrat 
(DC) councillor in Pisa in 1990 - in 
sharp contrast to Zingaretti’s original 
political development in the Rome 
section of the youth movement of 
the Partito Comunista Italiano (PCI). 
I would not argue that all former PCI 
members within PD are to the left of 
all those who came from DC. Indeed, 
somebody like Marco Minniti, the 
racist interior minister in Paolo 
Gentiloni’s 2016-18 government, 
who has recently taken up a well- 
paid post in a think-tank financed 
by the arms industry, is clearly to 
the right of figures like former DC 
member, Dario Franceschini, the 
culture minister in both Giuseppe 
Conte’s second government and 
Mario Draghi’s National Unity 
administration. However, as a general 
rule, those who started off in the PCI 
are somewhat more inclined to feel 
the pull of social democratic ideas, 
even if only intermittently. Certainly 
this is the case with Pierluigi Bersan1, 
Renzi’s immediate predecessor as 
PD leader, who ended up leaving PD 
for the social democratic Movimento 
dei Democratici e Progessisti. MDP 
was one of the two main constituents 
of the Liberi e Uguali (Free and 
Equal - LeU) electoral cartel, which 
entered parliament in 2018.! 

Space does not permit a detailed 
account of the history of PD since 
its formation in 2007. However, two 
general points need to be made, if 
one is to explain the recent crisis. 
Firstly, the attempt to fuse the heirs 
of the PCI’s liquidators (the PDS/ 
DS) with the remnants of DC’s left 
wing (PPI/Margherita) has never 
really worked. The fact that the 
party has had nine secretaries in 13 
years of existence is a pretty clear 
illustration of its faction-ridden 
nature. All too often its faction 
fights have not been straightforward 
clashes between left and right, but 
kaleidoscopic intrigues, in which 
the personal followers of various 
chieftains made shifting alliances 
without a clear ideological basis. 
This has often been worse at the local 
and regional level than at the national 
one, with southern regions like 
Campania being particularly prone 
to clientelistic politics, in which local 
leaders like Vincenzo De Luca are 
quite prepared to support successive 
national leaders of diametrically 
opposed __ political —_— persuasions, 
provided their own status as local 
boss remains unchallenged. 

Secondly, PD lacks any 
democratic mechanism to determine 
policy, as opposed to electing a 
new leader. Walter Veltroni, the 
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party’s first leader, not only gave it a 
deliberately American name to avoid 
any mention of ‘socialist’, ‘social’, 
‘Labour’ or ‘left’? in its title, but 
also lumbered it with an American 
structure. The so-called congresses 
of PD are not like those of the old 
PC/PCI/PDS/DS or of the British 
Labour Party. They are more like 
American presidential conventions 
and are preceded by ‘primaries’, in 
which the party’s supporters (not just 
members) vote for rival leadership 
candidates.» This model clearly 
does not encourage rank-and-file 
involvement, and the party’s circoli 
(circles) are a pale shadow of the 
old PCI sezioni (sections), which 
lingered on in the PDS/DS, and 
are in large measure just cogs in an 
electoral machine. 


DeRenzification 


Returning to more recent events, 
Zingaretti’s resignation is_ only 
comprehensible in the context of the 
task he had set himself, which was 
essentially to ‘deRenzify’ PD. He 
had been elected leader in March 
2019, gaining a two-thirds majority 
in a primary involving more than 
one-and-a-half million voters. 

Renzi had led the party to an 
ignominious defeat in the 2018 
general election and had therefore 
been forced to resign. The interim 
leader, Maurizo Martina, who to 
some extent distanced himself 
from Renzi’s approach, stood in 
the 2019 primary, but - although 
he came second, with Renzi’s 
favoured candidate pushed into third 
place - the voters overwhelmingly 
favoured a complete break with 
Renzi’s neoliberal policies. 
Moreover, Renzi’s refusal to have 
any negotiations with the Five 
Star Movement (M5S), which 
had emerged as the largest single 
party in the election, had paved the 
way for the formation of an M5S- 
Lega government, leaving PD in 
opposition. So even more pragmatic 
PD members or supporters had 
had quite enough of Renzi, and of 
anybody who seemed to be acting as 
a front man for him’. 

Zingarett! managed to obtain an 
improved percentage for PD in the 
June 2019 European elections, after 
a period in which it had looked as 
though the party was in terminal 


decline. One might question his 
judgement in terms of candidates 
- for example, Carlo Calenda, a 
man very much on the right of PD, 
was given a position very high up 
on the party list, and subsequently 
abused his position as an MEP to 
break with PD and set up a rabidly 
neoliberal ‘centrist’ party called 
Azione - but the result represented a 
popular endorsement of Zingaretti’s 
leadership. 

However, the problem Zingaretti 
faced throughout his two years 
as PD leader was not with the 
membership or the voters, but with 
the PD parliamentary groups in both 
chambers, particularly in the Senate. 
The parliamentarians were the 
product of the 2018 general election, 
in which Renzi had been determined 
to pack the party lists with his own 
followers and to minimise the 
vestigial presence of any factional 
opponents. Obviously there were 
some opportunists who decided it 
was in their own interests to transfer 
their allegiance to the new leader, 
but the bulk of the parliamentarians 
remained hostile to him, regardless 
of his popularity with the majority of 
PD members. 

Whilst I would not claim that 
Zingaretti was any more leftwing 
than somebody like Ed Miliband, 
he was willing to reach out to the 
trade unions and was unsympathetic 
to the more extreme demands of 
Confindustria (the Italian equivalent 
of the Confederation of British 
Industry) - in sharp contrast to Renzi, 
who had totally alienated the CGIL 
trade union confederation, which 
was traditionally associated with the 
PCI/PDS/DS/PD, and was only too 
willing to respond to Confindustria’s 
every whim. For these reasons, 
Zingarettt was hated by the 
parliamentarians, the mainstream 
press (including from April 2020 
onwards the ‘centre-left’ Repubblica 
after its takeover by Fiat boss John 
Elkann) and the establishment in 
general. 

Zingaretti did see a way out of 
his difficulties: namely an early 
general election. Whether he would 
have had the courage to completely 
purge the Renzians from any PD 
parliamentary candidate list is 
debatable, but he certainly had it 
in mind to seriously reduce their 


mucha 





weight within the parliamentary 
party. And they knew this - and, of 
course, it increased their hatred. 
Hence the PD _ parliamentarians’ 
rejection of Zingaretti’s proposal 
for an early general election in the 
wake of the collapse of the first 
Conte government (the M5S-Lega 
coalition) in August 2019, and their 
sabotage of his efforts in January 
2021 to promote the idea that if 
the second Conte government fell 
the only alternative was a general 
election. 

During Zingaretti’s period as 
leader, there were a number of 
important regional elections. The 
impact of — deindustrialisation, 
austerity and both PD’s complicity 
with Mario Monti’s anti-working 
class measures and its own 
subsequent neoliberal attacks on 
workers’ rights (eg, Renzi’s Jobs 
Act) meant that the ‘Red Regions’ of 
central Italy were now in contention. 
In my view, there were only three real 
‘Red Regions’ - Emilia-Romagna, 
Tuscany and Umbria. The smaller 
and least populous Umbria was lost 
in the autumn of 2019, but Emilia- 
Romagna was held in January 2020 
and Tuscany was held in September 
2020. Some claim that Le Marche 
was a ‘Red Region’, and it was 
indeed lost in September 2020 after 
two decades of centre-left control. 
But in the 20th century, although Le 
Marche was sometimes controlled 
by PCI coalitions, it was more often 
run by DC-led coalitions. 


These successes in Emuilia- 
Romagna and ‘Tuscany would 
have been impossible without 


Zingaretti, particularly the Tuscan 
result. Arguably, the Emilian result 
owed more to the short-lived, but 
impressive and largely youthful, 
mobilisation of the ‘Sardines’, who 
filled the squares to show their 
desire to stop Salvini’s Lega taking 
the region. However, even here the 
participation in the PD-led coalition 
of the more leftwing list led by 
former MEP Elly Schlein (who 
had deserted PD for Pippo Civati’s 
Possibile during the Renzi era), 
would not have occurred without 
PD’s turn to the left under Zingaretti. 

In the Tuscan election campaign, 
which I witnessed at first hand, 
Zingaretti’s decision to address 
public meetings in six different 


ICO 


cities on the penultimate day 
of campaigning was clearly of 
enormous importance, given that the 
PD candidate for Tuscan regional 
president, Eugenio Guani, was a 
very poor choice for two reasons. 
Firstly, Giani 1s on the right of the 
party, albeit from a Partito Socialista 
Italiano background, rather than a 
straightforward Renzian. Secondly, 
he is so identified with Florence, as 
against the coastal cities, that PD 
felt it best not to use him on the 
platform in Livorno - particularly 
since he had a few weeks earlier 
made a very stupid remark about 
imposing a new incinerator on the 
site of the Stagno oil refinery near 
Livorno by using ‘armoured cars’ if 
necessary.* Moreover, the full-page 
advertisements in the local paper 
Il Tirreno - 1n which the CGIL did 
not quite say ‘vote PD’, but urged 
people to vote for the candidate who 
supported democracy, anti-fascism 
and workers’ interests - would not 
have been placed during Renzi’s 
years as leader. 

Had the outcome of the September 
2020 regional elections been more 
adverse for PD, the same forces that 
already wanted to oust Conte would 
also have gone for Zingaretti’s 
throat. However, the overall outcome 
was a 3-3 draw, in which PD only 
lost one region (Le Marche) that 
it had previously held. So Conte 
and Zingaretti survived until after 
Christmas. 

Crisis 

The formation of Draghi’s 
government of national unity in 
February 2021 led to a crisis within 
PD. However, it should be stressed 
that, while there have been anti- 
Draghi splits from both MSS and the 
left social democratic LeU, no faction 
within PD has opposed participation 
in this government - even if it seems 
likely that there 1s some truth in 
the rumour that Zingaretti’s initial 
reaction to Draghi’s willingness to 
include the Lega in the government 
was to suggest PD limit itself to 
giving him external support. 

Indeed, Andrea Orlando, leader 
of PD’s left faction - and the 
deputy leader during Zingaretti’s 
secretaryship - has been given the 
post of minister of labour. No doubt 
he genuinely believes that in this role 
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he can defend workers against the 
demands of Confindustria to end both 
the block on sackings and the state- 
financed Covid-related layoff pay 
(Cassa Integrazione), but somebody 
with a greater historical awareness 
would have realised this post is a 
classic trap for social democratic 
ministers in a_ right-dominated 
‘national unity’ government. 

Insofar as the recent arguments 
within PD in the period after Conte’s 
fall had a political as opposed to 
a personal basis, they concern the 
nature of the electoral alliances the 
PD should pursue in the next general 
election, scheduled for early 2023, 
rather than its stance in relation to 
Draghi. Zingaretti wanted to continue 
with the tripartite alliance between 
PD, MS5S and LeU, which had 
been the core of Giuseppe Conte’s 
second government (September 
2019-January 2021). 

Zingaretti later made it obvious 
that he still believed in the tripartite 
line, even after his resignation as 
PD leader, by inviting two M5S 
members to join the regional cabinet 
in Lazio, where he still remains 
regional president. Zingaretti’s 
most vociferous opponents within 
PD wanted to end the alliance with 
MS5S as soon as Conte had been 
replaced by Draghi as prime minister 
and the alliance no longer paid 
immediate dividends in terms of 
cabinet office, as it had done during 
an M5S-dominated government. 
Despite their absurd rhetoric about 
PD’s ‘majoritarian vocation’, these 
opponents of any deal with MSS did 
not really believe that PD - a party 
that averaged around 20% in the 
opinion polls - could win an election 
on its own, and what they really 
hankered after was an alliance with 
groups clearly to the right of PD 
(Matteo Renzi’s Italia Viva, Carlo 
Calenda’s Azione, Emma Bonino’s 
+Europa and, in all probability, 
Silvio Berlusconi’s Forza Italia - if 
they could detach it from its two 
main allies: namely Matteo Salvini’s 
Lega and Giorgia Meloni’s Fratelli 
d’ Italia). 

Of course, as I have already 
indicated, the recent argument 
about alliance strategy had longer- 
term roots. The majority of PD’s 
parliamentarians - and many of its 
mayors, such as Giorgio Gori in 
Bergamo - remained unrepentant 
Renzians, even if very few of them 
were willing to follow Renzi when 
he split from PD in September 2019 
and founded Italia Viva. (Contrary to 
Renzi’s boast that he would destroy 
PD just as Emanuel Macron had 
destroyed the French Socialists, 
Italia Viva has proved an electoral 
disaster, averaging 2% in the opinion 
polls). Even if some of them, 
although retaining their neoliberal, 
pro-business and anti-trade union 
views, may have grown weary of 
Renzi’s antics - eg, standing spoiler 
candidates against PD-led regional 
coalitions in Liguria and Puglia, 
and praising the murderous Saudi 
prince, Mohammed bin Salman - 
it 1S quite clear that there is still a 
sizeable fifth column of Renzians 
within PD, who probably take their 
orders from the man who sabotaged 
Conte’s government via WhatsApp, 
Telegram or some sneaky electronic 
device. 

This may well explain the 
course of events in the last weeks 
of Conte’s government (January 
13-29). At this point, Zingaretti 
was very serious about the need to 
assist Conte in recruiting enough of 
the flotsam and jetsam to be found 
in the centre of Italian politics® to 
compensate for the loss of Italia Viva 
parliamentary votes - particularly in 
the Senate, where the coalition had 
lost its absolute majority. Zingaretti’s 
position was to proclaim that if 
Conte fell, PD would advocate an 
early general election. Faced with the 


serious possibility of rapidly losing 
their prestigious parliamentary seats 
and the huge salaries and expenses 
that went with them, it 1s obvious 
that the small group of defectors - the 
so-called Responsabili, whom Conte 
had already recruited in mid-January 
- would have expanded remarkably 
quickly. 

Renzi himself was worried by this. 
In the one Senate vote of confidence 
held between Italia Viva’s exit from 
the coalition on January 13 and 
Conte’s eventual resignation on 
January 29, Renzi instructed Italia 
Viva’s delegation to abstain, having 
no certainty that if he instructed them 
to vote Conte out they would do so. 
Many were more likely to return 
home to PD and save Conte - not 
from conviction, but to save their 
own parliamentary careers. 

The usual uncertainties, produced 
by shifts in the opinion poll ratings 
of all the parties over a period of 
nearly three years, or by fears that 
party leaders might prefer younger 
or more dynamic replacements 
next time around, were greatly 
exacerbated by the impact of the 
September 2020 referendum, which 
had overwhelmingly endorsed 
MS5S’s demagogic and undemocratic 
scheme to reduce the number of 
parliamentarians by about a third. 
This would greatly increase future 
competition for seats within most 
parties other than the far right (Lega 
and FDI, which now have around 
twice their combined 2018 general 
election score, according to all 
recent opinions polls). However, it 
soon became obvious that an early 
general election was an empty threat, 
because most PD parliamentarians 
made it clear, overtly or covertly, that 
they were not behind Zingaretti’s 
plan. 

Of course, Conte was not 
helped by the lack of loyalty 
shown by some leading figures 
in MS5S’s_ parliamentary — ranks. 
Luigi diMaio’s intense jealously 
of Conte’s popularity was barely 
concealed. Di Maio, foreign minister 
in the second Conte government, 
has retained that post in Mario 
Draghi’s government, despite his 
manifest lack of any competence in 
foreign affairs.’ One does not have 
to be particularly cynical to draw 
the conclusion that the erstwhile 
enthusiast for the extreme right 
wing of the Gilets Jaunes - whose 
idiotic behaviour during the first 
Conte government caused a major 
diplomatic row between Italy and 
France - is now being rewarded for 
services rendered. 


Ashamed 


Whilst it is impossible to be sure 
precisely who within PD (and/or 
MSS) assisted Renzi in bringing 
Conte down, what is very clear 1s 
that the change of prime minister led 
to a rapid intensification of attacks 
on Zingaretti from within PD. 

The campaign against him was 
in many ways reminiscent of the 
similar attacks on Conte, and the 
mainstream press, particularly La 
Repubblica, eagerly quoted every 
PD parliamentarian or mayor who 
criticised Zingaretti, as well as 
carrying hostile editorials or opinion 
pieces by their own staff. The point, 
of course, was that it was intolerable 
that PD should be led by someone 
with social democratic views, 
particularly somebody who remained 
popular with PD’s members, as 
distinct from its parliamentarians, 
regional presidents, mayors and 
regional or municipal councillors.® 

One particularly © venomous 
article in La Repubblica by Concita 
De Gregorio - who many years ago 
edited the now defunct ‘official 
communist’ L’Unita - provoked an 
exasperated Zingaretti into retaliating 
by talking about “radical chic’, which 
in turn led De Gregorio’s fellow 


Repubblica journalists to accuse him 
of using phraseology reminiscent 
of Salvini. Of course, when Stefano 
Bonaccini, the regional president of 
Emilia Romagna (the man whom 
the Renzians, or ex-Renzians, in PD 
saw as the best candidate to replace 
Zingaretti in late 2021/early 2022), 
expressed his total agreement with 
Salvini over the alleged merits of 
reopening bars and restaurants in the 
evening, no such barrage of insults 
filled the mainstream press, although 
the Salvini/Bonaccini proposal was 
clearly insane at a time when the 
third wave of Covid infections and 
deaths was mounting in Emilia- 
Romagna. 

During February, the Renzians 
claimed that a clarification of PD’s 
own politics and identity should 
precede any commitment to long- 
term strategic alliances with MSS, 
but, when Zingaretti took their 
criticism at face value and proposed 
a “thematic” PD congress to discuss 
issues (and presumably vote on rival 
policy resolutions), they responded 
by saying they wanted a “proper 
congress” (ie, including leadership 
elections) as soon as the Covid 
epidemic permitted. 

Zingarettt was blamed for the 
fact that the three PD ministers in 
Draghi’s cabinet (picked by Draghi, 
not Zingaretti) were all male, and 
when he insisted that five out of six 
PD under-secretaries in the Draghi 
government must be women, the 
Renzians then turned on him for 
not fairly representing the various 
male-led factions and sub-factions 
within the list. Of course, the attack 
on Andrea Orlando - Zingaretti’s 
leftwing deputy - for not resigning 
in favour of a woman the moment 
he was made minister of labour, 
was a totally instrumental use of 
gender issues, since in the few days 
after Zingaretti’s resignation, before 
Enrico Letta was chosen as leader, 
the names of two women, who had 
been ministers in earlier governments 
- Anna Finicchiaro and Roberta 
Pinotti - were floated as potential 
PD leaders, the Renzians denounced 
them both as too leftwing and 
divisive (although Pinotti is actually 
a centrist in PD terms, aligned with 
Dario Franceschini rather than 
Zingaretti, let alone Orlando). 

Zingarettt also found it 
increasingly intolerable that the 
Renzians would — unanimously 
endorse all his proposals at every 
meeting of PD leading bodies, but 
then go and viciously attack them 
in the press a few hours later. In 
the end, he had just had enough. 
He had already been dissuaded 
from resigning in mid-February, 
so on March 4, giving most of his 
colleagues, even the friendly ones, 
no warning, he posted a statement 
on Facebook, saying he was 
“ashamed” of his party for spending 
days discussing “primaries” and 
“ministerial armchairs” (poltroni) 
when the people of Italy were facing 
the third wave of an epidemic and 
growing economic hardship. 

The response to this was 
interesting, to say the least. Many 
of his colleagues pleaded with him 
to withdraw his resignation, with 
varying degrees of sincerity - with 
Renzians, unsurprisingly, taking 
much longer to make the request. 
Only Matteo Orfini, leader of the 
small rightwing faction which 
tastelessly styles itself the ‘Young 
Turks’,? made it obvious he was 
glad to see the back of Zingaretti. 
The bulk of Italy’s journalists spent 
days assuming that Zingaretti was 
only playing a game, that he would 
appeal to the PD national assembly 
scheduled for March 14, get a 70%- 
80% vote for his reinstatement and 
crush his internal enemies as a result. 

Of course, Zingaretti, unlike most 
politicians, meant what he had said, 
did not withdraw his resignation, 


had no scheme for a comeback at 
the national assembly and was not, 
as some other mainstream journalists 
claimed, plotting to become mayor 
of Rome. One might argue that he 
should have fought to the end against 
the PD backstabbers, just as he had 
fought to the end to save Conte’s 
premiership, but two years in a nest 
of vipers that makes up PD’s leading 
bodies was as much as he could take, 
and he obviously felt that he was far 
better employed dealing with the 
Covid and economic crises at the 
regional level, as president of Lazio, 
as well as demonstrating that the 
tripartite alliance with M5S and LeU 
was viable in practice in his own 
region. 


Shameless 


Zingaretti’s successor as PD leader, 
Enrico Letta, is hardly the Renzians’ 
first choice, since he is the former 
prime minister whom _ Renzi 
deposed via a vote of no confidence 
at a meeting of PD’s leadership body 
in February 2014. Within months of 
Renzi’s coup, Letta had not only 
resigned from parliament and left 
PD in disgust, but also taken the 
decision to embark on an academic 
career in France as director of the 
School of International Affairs of 
the prestigious Parisian university 
SciencesPo, seemingly leaving 
Italian politics behind for ever. 

Letta entitled his most recent 
book Ho imparato (‘I have learnt’), 
but how much he has learnt in his 
seven-year Parisian exile remains 
to be seen. He certainly seems to 
have abandoned his earlier intense 
hostility towards M5S, which 
had led him to be the first PD 
prime minister to form a coalition 
government that included Silvio 
Berlusconi in 2013-14, in the wake 
of the inconclusive general election 
result and Pierluigi Bersani’s 
unsuccessful attempt to negotiate 
with Grillo’s followers. 

However, he now seems to look 
back to the kind of alliance formed 
by Romano Prodi in both 1996 and 
2006 as the basis for PD strategy - in 
other words to form a ‘broad centre- 
left’, which would only subsequently 
make an electoral alliance with 
MS5S. The ‘broad centre-left’ he 
envisages would stretch from 
Azione, +Europa and Italia Viva on 
the right to the LeU and SI on the 
left. Even if such a bizarre amalgam 
of rabid neoliberals and leftwing 
social democrats managed to hold 
together until a general election, it 
is extremely likely to disintegrate in 
the event of victory. 


Letta has appointed two deputy 
leaders - one male and one female - 
a PD secretariat consisting of eight 
men and eight women and forced 
the PD parliamentary groups to 
remove their existing male leaders 
in favour of two women, one in each 
chamber. However, such gestures 
towards gender equality - along 
with Letta’s proclaimed desire to 
bring in voting rights for 16-year- 
olds and to give citizenship to the 
children of immigrants born in Italy 
- whilst laudable in themselves, do 
not address the issue of how to win 
back the working class constituency 
that used to vote for the PCI. 

That is something which would 
require the abandonment of the 
neoliberal economic and _ social 
policies of which Mario Draghi is 
the most shameless embodiment 
that Italy has ever seen @ 


Notes 


1. Bersani himself was not elected in 2018, but 

is still regarded as a very important figure in the 
MDP. Arguably, Bersani’s earlier willingness, as 
PD leader, to back Mario Monti’s technocratic 
government of 2011-13 is just an illustration of the 
way most social democrats are vulnerable to appeals 
for national unity, even if they go against the most 
basic interests of the working class. 

2. This American notion of primaries had already 
made an appearance in Italy before the foundation 
of the PD, in the way multi-party centre-left 
electoral coalitions chose their prime ministerial 
candidates, but at least individual parties like the DS 
retained their own policy-making congresses. 

3. It is worth pointing out that Renzi has persistently 
come bottom in opinion poll ratings of the major 
Italian politicians from 2018 to the present. Even 
the elderly and now rather discredited Berlusconi is 
always ahead of him. In short, the man is detested 
by the bulk of the Italian electorate, left, right and 
centre. 

4. Of course, Giani claimed to have been joking, but 
the damage was done. 

5. Zingaretti is now well into his second term as 
Regional President of Lazio, as he was re-elected 

in 2018 on the very same day that Renzi led the 

PD to a national defeat in the simultaneous general 
election. The voting figures for the two contests 
clearly indicated that some of those who had voted 
for Zingaretti in the regional contest had been 
unwilling to vote for a Renzi-led PD in the national 
one. 

6. By January 2021, dozens of deputies and senators 
elected in 2018 were no longer in the party for 
which they had been election candidates, and 
generally gravitated to the Gruppo Misto (Mixed 
Group), rather than immediately defecting to 
another major party. 

7. Di Maio notoriously described Augusto Pinochet 
as “the Venezuelan dictator’’, either confusing 

him with Hugo Chavez (or Nicholas Maduro) 

or showing total ignorance of Latin American 
geography. 

8. It did strike me in passing that, while the 
campaigns of the Italian press against both Conte 
and Zingaretti were quite similar to the British one 
against Jeremy Corbyn in terms of method, they 
differed to some extent in outcome, in that, although 
they succeeded at the elite level of power politics, 
they failed to demonise either Conte or Zingaretti in 
the popular imagination. 

9. Anybody with historical sense would be aware 

of the genocidal proclivities of the original Young 
Turks. 


Help us out 





Tl eeierereet for the second 
consecutive month we failed 
to make our £2,000 fighting fund 
target, finishing up with £1,851 
in March. 

Mind you, things would have 
been a lot worse but for a last- 
minute donation from comrade 
SK, who transferred no _ less 
than £269 to the Weekly Worker 
account! Others who made their 
contribution via bank transfer 
were comrades BK and JC (£50 
each), while MD donated £12 via 
PayPal. Then there were those 
monthly standing orders, from 
JT (£50), DG (£20), GT and MW 
(£15), RL and VP (£10). So the 
total for the week was a very 
useful £501 - but not enough to 
see us home. 

All that means that the deficit 
from February and March has 
now exceeded the fighting fund 
surplus in January - and actually 





cancelled out the small overall 
surplus we had in 2020. In other 
words, let’s get back on track in 
April! 

Those were the thoughts of 
comrade HJ too, who says she 
will set up a monthly standing 
order beginning next month. 
She writes: “I only recently 
discovered the Weekly Worker 
and now can’t wait to read it each 
week. Unlike the rest of the left 
you’re not sectarian. You want 
genuine unity!” You’ve got it, 
comrade! 

But now there’s something we 
need to get too: the £149 we were 
short in March’s fighting fund! 
Can you help us out? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Examining underlying issues 


Obviously, there 1s no genocide going on in China, but we must conduct our own 
research into what 1s happening in Xinjiang, urges Foppe de Haan 


couple of weeks ago, Daniel 
A Lazare correctly dismissed 


allegations of | Uyghur 
‘genocide’ (‘Uyghurs: why now?’, 
March 18). 


Weare all aware of how the US will 
weaponise and even create “human 
rights’ situations in order to further its 
goals, and that it has engaged in such 
actions almost constantly since World 
War II. As such, I obviously agree 
with him that the capitalist countries 
are promoting this narrative for the 
usual reasons, via the usual avenues 
(eg, the National Endowment for 
Democracy). Nevertheless, I found 
comrade  Lazare’s contribution 
unhelpful, because of how it paints 
over underlying issues that are very 
much worth talking about - they 
both affect the proletariat locally and 
illustrate the under-theorisation of 
certain issues related to revolution 
and the building of socialism and 
communism. 

Lazare writes: “[The Chinese 
Communist Party’s] general aim 
in Xinjiang seems clear: to foster 
economic growth, provide jobs and 
education, and integrate the Uyghurs 
into Chinese society overall.” And, 
rather flippantly, he writes that, if 
the CPC’s aim was indeed genocide, 
then “it must be one of the most 
inept political parties in modern 
history, since what it 1s achieving 1s 
the opposite: ie, strong population 
growth, coupled with government-led 
economic growth.” 

Now obviously, there is no 
“genocide” as such going on. Why 
would the CPC do such a thing? What 
China as a state needs - especially 
now that its population is ageing - 
is a constant stream of new, skilled 
workers to fill its factories. And 
what it has in Xinjiang 1s a province 
that, firstly, has become vastly more 
important with the 2013 launch of 
the Belt and Road initiative - as the 
‘belt’ runs right through the province, 
thereby forcing the CPC to stop 
neglecting it. Secondly, the province 
is filled to the brim with what the 
CPC and Han Chinese consider 
‘backward’ non-Han peoples, who are 
Muslim to boot (although the latter is 
rather less important to them than the 
ethnic and cultural divides between 
Han and other peoples). And, thirdly, 
it is a province whose population has 
been restive since at least the 1990s, 
and which has been treated as largely 
irrelevant by the Communist Party 
when it comes to encouraging self- 
emancipation. 

The ‘Xinjiang problem’, then, 
is something to be addressed. And 
the CPC is Han-dominated, but has 
never really addressed the issues 
that flow from that. As such their 
solution will most likely involve quite 
a bit of cultural and demographic 
homogenisation of the type engaged 
in by every empire since at least the 
Romans. The Chinese are basically 
using the same _ carrot-and-stick 
approach. That said, since they 
have state control, since they are 
fairly serious in their effort to attain 
the United Nations ‘Millennium 
Development Goals’! and_ since 
they wish to avoid bad PR, the most 
logical way to go about this is to offer 
the Uyghur part of the population 
vocational training, teach them a 
“modern language’ (ie, Mandarin) and 
enrol them in civics classes (focused 
on teaching ‘respect’ and ‘patriotism’ 
for the state and its legal system)’ 


Settlerism 


As we all know, China has been 
quite busy since at least the 1980s in 


pushing its population off the land 
and into the cities and factories. To its 
‘credit’, it appears to have done so at a 
slightly more balanced pace and lower 
‘exploitation level’ than the European 
countries did a few centuries ago. 

Still, in order to grow its industrial 
output, it has engaged 1n an absolutely 
massive programme of de facto land 
enclosure and/or expropriation, for 
the dual purpose of developing and 
building entire new industries and 
urban regions, and forcing people 
into those places. This process has 
been tempered since 2008 by the 
decision to launch similarly huge 
infrastructural projects aimed at 
creating domestic markets, and 
improving the living conditions of the 
whole of the population, to attain the 
relevant UN Millennium Goals. 

The demographic effect of these 
efforts has been the proletarianisation 
of large swathes of the population, 
at an enormously high rate. And it 
seems to me that the CPC wants to 
do the same thing with the Uyghur 
population - cynically using the 
fact that a small part of the Uyghur 
population has been ‘radicalised’ 
(very likely partly spurred on by 
veterans from the CIA’s ‘Operation 
Cyclone’ programme’) as an excuse to 
forcibly retrain and relocate Uyghurs. 

At this poimt, I would quote at 
some length from an article by Adam 
Hunerven, called ‘Spirit breaking’. 
I would encourage comrades to 
read this in full, as it goes into the 
issues surrounding settlerism and 
colonialism, as well as explaining 
what life in Xinjiang is and has 
been like.* It seems to me that the 
problems with mass migration and 
(in China’s case ‘internal’) settlerism 
and colonialism are still not very well 
understood or appreciated by the 
left - not least because the two major 
successful revolutions took place in 
former empires, both of which would 
be faced with the question how to treat 
ethnic minorities within their borders. 

Hunerven writes: 


In official accounts of its rule of 
Chinese central Asia, the Chinese 
state positions itself as the inheritor 
of an empire that 1s over 2,000 
years old. Although the 19th 
century Chinese name for Chinese 
central Asia (Xinjiang or ‘New 
Frontier’) belies this history, the 
state nevertheless describes the 
Uyghur homeland of contemporary 
southern Xinjiang as an inalienable 
part of the nation. 

In official histories, the 
intermittent presence of military 
outposts administered by the 
progenitors of the contemporary 
Han ethnic majority - first during 
the Han dynasty and then centuries 
later in the Tang and centuries 
later again in the Qing - lends 
a feeling of continuity of rule 
across the millennia. In these 
histories the fact that the region 
spent nearly 1,000 years outside 
of the control of Chinese empires 
is unacknowledged. These state 
histories do not acknowledge the 
fact that state-sponsored migration 
of people identified as Han from 
Henan, Shandong, Zhejiang and 
elsewhere did not reach more than 
five percent of the population of 
the region until the 1950s. 

It is rarely mentioned that 
Xinjiang was not named an 
official province-level territory 
until 1884, following what in 
the Uyghur oral tradition is 
referred to as a “massacre” of 
native Muslims by a general from 





Uyghurs in front of UN building 
in New York 


Hunan named Zuo Zongtang 
and his armies. These Muslims, 
the ancestors of contemporary 
Uyghurs, had attempted to regain 
their sovereignty in the 1820s and 
1860s, much like they would again 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Instead of acknowledging the 
centrality of native sovereignty 
in the Uyghur homeland 
throughout its history, in its 
narration of Xinjiang’s history 
the contemporary Chinese state 
emphasises “‘the liberation” of the 
Uyghurs and other native groups 
by the People’s Liberation Army in 
the 1940s ... 

Since the 1949 revolution - so 
the self-valorising narrative goes 
- Uyghur society has entered into 
a tight harmony with their Han 
“older brothers”. Their solidarity 
in shared socialist struggle is said 
to have resulted in ever-increasing 
levels of happiness and “progress”. 
Uyghurs and the 10 million Han 
settlers who have arrived since 
1949 are said to share a great deal 
of equality and “ethnic solidarity” 
(minzu tuanjie). Yet only minorities 
are thought to possess “ethnic 
characteristics” (minzu tese). Both 
the sophisticated Han liberators 
and the “ethnics” (minzu) are 
described as happy citizens of the 
thriving nation. 

Of course, despite this rhetoric 
of economic liberation and 
harmonious multiculturalism, 
all is clearly not well between 
Uyghurs and the state. In fact, 
since almost the very beginning 
of the People’s Republic in 1949, 
the Uyghurs have experienced 
diminishing levels of power and 
autonomy relative to Han settlers, 
and, as Alim’s stories demonstrate, 
increasingly they experience high 
levels of fear. 


Ethnic strife 


Now as a Marxist, I obviously believe 
in open borders. This is not about that, 
though, but about the roles of state 
and party. 

The first question this raises for 
me is to what extent a (revolutionary) 
government should — encourage 
or sponsor mass migration to 
‘underdeveloped’ regions (especially 
if this is taken up by the dominant 
ethnic group). Second, imagine 
we gain control over an empire as 
a revolutionary communist party. 
Given the historical distrust that 
will likely still exist, how much 
should we - or could we - make use 
of state organs versus building a 
party/movement to push for self- 
emancipation in all regions, especially 
those that previously lacked any kind 
of proletariat as such (due to hyper- 
exploitation or what have you)? 


The CPC’s answer to this, besides 
pushing settlerism, appears to be 
proletarianising and _ dispersing 
the minority group - after teaching 
them mandarin, ‘respect for the 
state’, a few marketable skills and 
so on. While ‘official’ communists, 
Maoists, liberals and conservatives 
may defend this, it is obviously the 
wrong way to go about it - not just 
because the CPC never appears to 
have pushed for self-organisation 
among, by and with the Uyghurs, but 
also because it had no real interest 
in dealing with the problem of Han 
chauvinism. The CPC even devised 
policy on the basis of it by promoting 
mass migration to Xinjiang as 
desirable or as a ‘solution’ to the 
‘problem’ posed by the existence 
of the Uyghurs as a distinct group. 
And now we have re-education 
and relocation, after the years-long, 
‘low-intensity’ state terror campaign 
described by Hunerven, involving 
the mass abuse of women. 

Yet, even though the above is 
horrendous enough, despite the 
fact it is nothing approaching 
‘genocide’, it is worth noting that 
the capitalist nations must tell lies 
about and misrepresent what is 
going on here, for two reasons. 
First, one main way the imperialist 
countries - and especially the US - 
go about destroying nation-states is 
by promoting identity politics in the 
form of Balkanization, for which it 
is necessary to promote ethnic strife. 
Secondly, even though the actual 
reasons why this is happening are 
also problematic, they cannot come to 
light precisely because these policies 
do not meaningfully differ from 
those promoted by the capitalist class 
ever since the start of the enclosure 
movement. And so they must speak 
of ‘genocide’ or ‘cultural genocide’ 
of ‘Muslims’, rather than of how 
this 1s part and parcel of the usual 
capitalist process of indoctrination 
and proletarianisation to grow the 
industrial reserve army (even though 
they themselves have relatively 
recently killed and displaced millions 
of people in the Middle East and 
north Africa). 

In closing, the main reason why 
the US has been so successful in 
promoting ethnic strife is that it is a 
theoretical and organisational issue 
that - like the ‘woman question’ 
- has been ignored for far too long. 
If we want to succeed in the future, 
we cannot let this continue to be the 
case; nor should we invoke or rely on 
productivist logic - trying to make 
the problems go away by offering 
‘material improvement’ while 
removing autonomy. 

While we certainly should not 
reproduce capitalist propaganda, 
given the results this tends to have, we 
do need to undertake our own research 
into where the smoke is coming from, 
whether we can help (though this 
strikes me as unlikely, given where the 
organised left is at today) and what we 
can learn from this @ 


Notes 


1. un.org/millenniumgoals. 

2. For more on this, see the useful 2019 State 
Council Information Office of the People’s 
Republic of China white paper (english.www. 
gov.cn/archive/white_paper/2019/03/18/ 
content_281476567813306.htm); and the 
analysis of it by the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist) at cpiml.net/liberation/2020/08/ 
chinas-concentration-camps-for-uyghurs-in-chinas- 
own-words. 

3. This is an effort that we should not forget China 
itself contributed to - very likely at least partly 
because the Uyghur population is uncomfortable 
with mass Han migration to the region and the 
changes associated with that. 

4. chuangcn.org/journal/two/spirit-breaking. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
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Tory commissioners should concentrate minds, writes Derek James of Labour Party Marxists 


he announcement that 
T Roce Jenrick, the housing, 
communities and local 
government secretary, was 


appointing commissioners to oversee 
some of the functions of Liverpool 
city council had been expected since 
the arrest of directly elected city 
mayor Joe Anderson in December.! 
Although no-one has actually been 
charged, Jenrick’s statement has 
only added to the sense of crisis 
in the city and further fuelled the 
as yet unsubstantiated allegations 
of corruption, bribery and witness 
intimidation that have continued to 
swirl around the local authority.’ 

It would be too easy to dismiss 
the current situation as simply 
parish pump politics of purely local 
interest, or a product of Liverpool 
exceptionalism that is of only fleeting 
interest beyond the city. However, 
the nature of the allegations made 
in the report and Jenrick’s attack 
on local democracy point to much 
more fundamental crises in both the 
Labour Party and the system of local 
government that go beyond political 
machinations or the supposed 
corruption of powerful individuals. 

The ground had been well-laid 
in the run-up to the announcement 
and so all the actors had their script 
off pat. Jenrick led the charge when 
he suggested that the government- 
commissioned Caller Report painted 
a “deeply concerning picture of 
mismanagement” and revealed a 
“serious breakdown in governance” 
in Liverpool.’ The report apparently 
revealed, he said, that the council 
had “consistently failed to meet 
its statutory and managerial 
responsibilities, and that the 
pervasive culture appeared to be rule 
avoidance’’.* In a damning comment, 
which made all the headlines in the 
local media, Jenrick argued that 
the report showed that there was an 
“overall environment of intimidation, 
described as one in which the only 
way to survive was to do what 
was requested without asking too 
many questions or applying normal 
professional standards”’.° 

The most important part of 
the local government secretary’s 
statement was the government’s 
decision to send commissioners in to 
Liverpool to run “certain and limited 
functions” of the city’s council 
for the next three years, including 
overseeing an improvement plan. 
In three key council departments 
- highways, regeneration and 
property management - all executive 


Joe Anderson: firmly of the righ 


its best - in other words, the most 
abject, supine cooperation, as we 
have come to expect from Starmer’s 
Labour leadership. Thus the shadow 
communities and local government 
secretary, Steve Reed, declared: 


Labour both here and _ our 
leadership at the city council 
accept this report in full ... We 
support [Jenrick’s] intention to 
appoint commissioners, not at this 
stage to run the council, as he says, 
but to advise and support elected 
representatives in strengthening 
the council’s systems. This is 
a measured and appropriate 
response (my emphasis). 


Echoing the government’s _ line, 
Reed added that the proposals were 
not, “as some would put it, a Tory 
takeover’, but were simply a measure 
to put erring Liverpool back on the 
straight and narrow: he reassured us 
that the government commissioners 
would “intervene directly only if 
the council’s elected leaders fail to 
implement their own improvement 
plan.”® 

The response of other Labour 
MPs was not much better, as they 
joined in the attack and supported 
the imposition of the commissioners. 
Even the comments of left Liverpool 
MPs Dan Carden and Jan Byrne were 
respectfully muted, as they sought 
reassurances from the Tories that the 
Covid pandemic response and other 
vital local services would continue to 





be resourced and supported.’ 


No surprise 


The acute embarrassment of a Labour 
leadership now presented with such 
an alleged scandal in Liverpool city 
council is almost understandable. 
Having spent the last year trying 
to prove their responsibility and 
respectability, along comes a good 
old-fashioned municipal corruption 
case, which unhelpfully reminds 
voters of the bad old days - and in a 
city that is synonymous with militant 
leftwing politics to boot! 

As was only to be expected, 
the local opposition to Labour in 
Liverpool, the Liberal Democrats and 
the Greens, have made hay during 
the current mayoral and local council 
election campaigns by blaming the 
crisis on a ‘big city boss’ political 
culture and offering themselves as 
the anti-corruption candidates who 
can finally clean up the city.'° The 
local media have also been playing 
up the chances of Stephen Yip, an 
independent mayoral candidate, 
whilst the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition (Tusc) also has 
a candidate in the field, who could 
take some votes away from Labour. 
Although the outcome of the election 
is, of course, uncertain, the fact that 
Labour may have a hard fight to 
hold on to the mayoralty shows the 
seriousness of the situation the party 
now faces in Liverpool." 

For many leftwingers 1n Liverpool 
the situation revealed in the Caller 


Report comes as no surprise. From 
the very beginning, the mayoral 
system was criticised as an anti- 
democratic and unaccountable 
concentration of power in the hands 
of a single individual and a small 
cabinet clique. The ‘political culture’ 
of intimidation and bullying, along 
with the opportunities for corruption 
and jobbery revealed in the report, 
are clearly always inherent in such 
a Bonapartist system.'* The potential 
to exploit contacts and contracts in 
regeneration and building projects 
for personal gain has always existed 
in local government. Whether 
in the small-town peculation in 
Mugsborough, satirised in The 
ragged-trousered __ philanthropists 
or in the real local government 
corruption revealed by the Poulson 
case in the 1970s, from Westminster 
to the smallest town hall, corruption 
and capitalism are _ inseparable 
throughout the political system." 

However, just as important as 
this systemic potential for financial 
corruption is the political corruption 
that it breeds - especially in the 
form of powerful and unaccountable 
local mayors. Our opposition 
to the imposition of the Tory 
commissioners on Liverpool and the 
defence of local democracy must be 
combined with a complete rejection 
of both the mayoral system and the 
political strategy of Labour rightists, 
such as Joe Anderson. His municipal 
strategy combined _ supposedly 
defending essential Services 
through the politics of ‘the dented 
shield’ with ‘playing the system’ 
to make up for the budget cuts 
imposed by the Tory government’s 
austerity programme.”* This ‘new 
municipalism’ echoed Blair’s New 
Labour strategy and was _ based 
on a much-vaunted partnership 
between local government and 
capitalist developers, with the 
aim of encouraging private-sector 
investment and regeneration to 
both increase the local tax base and, 
through a convoluted form of trickle- 
down economics, improve the living 
standards of the city’s population. 

It was, as Joe Anderson liked 
to boast in response to his critics, 
“the only game in town’”.'!> Now 
that Robert Jenrick has called time 
on that particular game and as the 
labour movement starts to mobilise 
against his attacks, the question 
goes beyond protest and opposition. 
We must think about the type of 
politics and strategy we need, if we 


are going to fight back in Liverpool 
and elsewhere. The experience of 
Liverpool city council and its fight 
with the Tories in the 1980s looms 
large amongst leftwingers in the 
city and for many comrades on the 
Labour left that type of municipal 
strategy and mass_ mobilisation 
remains the best way forward. 

However, given the’ very 
different political and _ social 
context of the 2020s it is all too 
clear that we cannot simply wish 
such a movement into existence, 
so what strategy should the left 
now pursue in what are our 
very changed and _ straitened 
circumstances? At the moment 
the focus is on protest, but it 
will be these important issues of 
both local government and wider 
political strategy that inevitably 
come to the fore in the coming 
weeks, as the Liverpool labour 
movement’s campaign against the 
Tory commissioners starts to build 
up momentum @ 


Notes 


1. lgcplus.com/politics/governance-and-structure/ 
breaking-jenrick-appoints-commissioners- 
to-liverpool-to-address-dysfunctional- 
culture-24-03-2021. 

2. For the background to this story see ‘Abolish the 
mayors’ Weekly Worker January 21 and ‘Careerism 
on the Mersey’ Weekly Worker March 11. 

3. independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/liverpool- 
corruption-government-robert-jenrick-b 1821765. 
html. For full details of the findings see assets. 
publishing.service.gov.uk/government/uploads/ 
system/uploads/attachment_data/file/972756/ 
Liverpool Best_Value_inspection_report.pdf. 

4. independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/liverpool- 
corruption-government-robert-jenrick-b 1821765. 
html. 

5. See, for example, front-page splash, ‘FAILED’, 
in Liverpool Echo March 25 2021. The story 
focussed on the allegations about the council’s toxic 
culture, climate of fear and wholesale neglect of the 
city’s interests. 

6. lgcplus.com/politics/governance-and-structure/ 
breaking-jenrick-appoints-commissioners- 
to-liverpool-to-address-dysfunctional- 
culture-24-03-2021. 

7. theguardian.com/uk-news/2021/mar/24/ 
commissioners-to-help-run-dysfunctional-liverpool- 
council. 

8. labourlist.org/202 1/03/labour-supports-jenrick-as- 
commissioners-appointed-in-liverpool. 

9. Ibid. 

10. liverpoolecho.co.uk/news/liverpool-news/ 
liverpool-councillors-set-showdown-first-20250326. 
11. liverpoolecho.co.uk/news/liverpool-news/ 
liverpool-labour-council-candidate-quits-20004173. 
12. assets.publishing.service.gov.uk/government/ 
uploads/system/uploads/attachment_data/ 
file/972756/Liverpool Best Value _inspection_ 
report.pdf. 

13. R Tressell The ragged-trousered philanthropists 
London 2004. Obituary: independent.co.uk/news/ 
people/obituary-john-poulson-1470735.html. 

14. tuc.org.uk/sites/default/files/extras/ 
cutsnorthwest.pdf. 

15. Irb.co.uk/blog/202 1/march/the-only-game-in- 
town. 
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supporting roles to perfection and 
fell over themselves in rushing to 
back up the government’s attack on 
local democracy in Liverpool. In the 
Commons we were treated to a master 
class of ‘responsible opposition’ at 
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